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ADVERTISEMENT, 


TH E following obſervations on Italy, 
and on Italian manners, occurred in the 
courſe of the ſame Tour in which thoſe 
contained in a book lately publiſhed, en- 
titled, 4 View. of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland; and Germany, were 


made. All who have read that book will 


but to thoſe who have not, it was thought | 
neceſſary to account for the abrupt man» 
ner in which the following Ln * 


em 
December 14, 1780. 


* 


perceive, at firſt fight, that the preſent | 
work is a continuation; of the former; 
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RVING leſt Vienta, we e 


Camidla,: toi Venice. Notwichſtanding the 
wountainoub nature of thoſe countries, the roads 
are remaxkably good Phey wete formed ori 
ginally egal T* 
bitants, but: in ſuch 2 | 
it requires nd great trouble to Wer them in 
repair, to Which all neceffary attention (ſeems 
to be paid. Some of the mountains ate co- 


veted with wood, but more generally they are 8 


quite bare. Among them are many fields and 


vallies, fit for * and the cultivation of 
Vor. I. 


F $4 T * 247 . 


0 


8 — Stet wi, Auf tone 


2 VIEW OF SOCIETY AND. 


grain; a few of theſe vallies are remarkably 


fertile, particularly in the Duchy of Carniola. 


0 The bowels of the earth abound in lead, copper, 


and 1 "Ys Stirian Keel is reckoned excellent; 


and the little town of Idra, in Carniola, is fa- 


mous for the quickſilver mines in its wid 
bourhood. s Ti | 5 


| that bled 4 POR of, Na among 
the learned (for the learned diſpute about ma- 
ny things which the ignorant think of little im- 


portance), by what road the original inhabi- 


tants came, who firſt peopled Italy? And it 


has been decided by ſome, that they muſt have 


entered by this very country of Carniola. Theſe 
gentlemen lay it down as an axiom, that 
the firſt inhabitants of every country in the 
world, that is not an iſland, muſt have come 
by land, and not by ſea, on account of the. ig- 
norance of the early inhabitants of the earth in 
the art of navigation; but Italy being a penin- 


ſula, the only way to enter it by land, is at 


ſome part of the iſthmus by which it is joined 


to the reſt of Europe. The Alps form great 


part of that iſthmus, and, in the early ages, 


would exclude ſtrangers as effectually as the 
ſea. The eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and only poſſible 
00 way of avoiding ſeas and mountains, in enter- 


ing Italy, is by the ae of r N uu 


wn F 
MANNERS 18 r % 
"IP contradiQion to the preceding . 
wee others aſſert, that the firſt inhabitants 
came in ſhips from Greece; and others have 
had the boldneſs to affitm, that Italy had as 
good a right as any other country to have inha- 
bitants of its own original production, without 
ba, hots ook to any Vagramts . tral 
64 thought it right to give you the gen ol 
the learned on this country, becauſe” it is not 
In my power to deſctibe it from my on obſer- 
vation ; for we paſſed through thoſe Duchies 
with a rapid which en al aca, ww oY” 
The inns are a8 bad as the reads" are my | 
for which reaſon we choſe to fleep'on the latter 
rather than in the former, and actually travelled 
"Hive days and nights, without ſtopping any 
8 than was neceſſary to N horſes,” _ 
This Bebel of reavelling, Bobeeer . 
able and improving it may be in other reſpeQs 
is by no means calculated to give one the moſt 
perfect and laſting idea of the face of a country, 
or of the manners and characters of the inhabi- ' 
tants ; and therefore I hope you” will not inſiſt 
upon an exact account of either. | 


Among other curioſities lich our e 
| "hb and expeditious movement prevented us 
from obſerving with due attention, was the 
town of Oui: the capital of * through 
het. / B 2 


_— 
3 


h " * 
4s & — 
2 1 1 5 ry 
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8 we normal 70 AH middle 
7 the abt. Th Þ bat 92 ee e He 4 voy” 0 


e TIT 3 i 4411 2 


1 Idid, ok roger 1 account gd 0 


| lanity of the ſireets,. the venerable aſpet of the the 


churches, be ſublime. ſite of dhe caſtle, and 


other things which we had bo extolled ; 1 oY 
3 er we had not an opportunity of 5 


* APN K: = 4 
x 


the uſed. to comfort. him with milk, from. "£60 
| breaſts, This, te be ſure, is a mark of affeRion = 
| ſeldom, beſtowed: upon favourites. above a year = 


old, and will, 1 dare, ſay, ſurpriſe you d good 


deal. There, is no great danger, howbver, t that 
an example of this kind ſhould ſpread. among 


virgins. Of the fact in the reſent inſtance 


there can be no doubt ; 5 for i it is recorded i in an 
which is "corefally preſerved 3 in the Dominican 
convent. of this city. We continued our jour- 


ney, in the, full reſolution of reaching Venice - 
before we indulged in any other bed than the 
poſt-chaiſe; but were obliged to ſtop ſhort on a2 
ſudden for want of horſes, at a ſmall town called 
Wipach, We an . * * gat 


M mee i 1 


f 


" 


| i that the Archduke 00 
were about to return to Milan i for 
ſon we thought” it advitcable 40 Winn ct" 


* - 


EI PR 


be alen e e bn Ver 105 2 
Heer ſetting but from Vienna, e had ben = 


\Priveelt 
nich rea- 


Vienna eight days after their depattii6, 100 


avoid the inconveniencies which might afiſe from 


a deficiency of renn on web un e 
quended fe fo." , eee that bee. bi we 


Hing Akku bur Merten — iu much 


 {6refigtit; 'wellittle erpected, When we aQtually'” 
did fer out, do meet with any . ls 
ret. ne eee n e ene 
ag ben an Wa ats kun 4991656: bog * 
The Archduke and his Ducheſs, however: 
had thought proper to go out of the direct 


road us far as "Trieſte, to vie the late improve 
ments of that tewn, eee ee e 
encouraged and protected b the Rmpe¹n ese 
and femsining there b feu ape un the phil, 
horſes wicht had deen affe umbled to bn, hem © 2 
to Trieſte, wete” kept in the poſtehoufe fer 
their uſe ; conſequentiy we found none ut Wis > 
pach. It began togrow Wark when weartivedys. 

the Poſt-mifter' was ſmolting bis pipe u ts 

door. As fo6ti'as the chaiſe ſtopped, e cülled 

to him to get ready the horſss withour loſs uf 
time; for, I added, with a tone of importance, 
that we conld not potbty ſtayn moment. Fothis 

he repfied cobliy, that fince' we wers in ſd very 

great *a hüfry, he ſhould not utteragt to dstain 5 


us, but that he had no horſes to carry us on. 
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Wc in 10 50 eng gg, 4 1 
I aſked, ho ſoon. they could be got... He an- 
ſwered, when they returned from attending the 9 
Archduke; but whether that would be the next f 
day, the . of; RE or. 558 alter, he 
- "0M WA. C2 . uit” ag Y 


5 3 a dd hardifip to 5 he flopped* 
| ſhort, ſo unexpedtedly, at a little paltry ing, 
| and we agreed that nothing, could have hap- 
pened more unfortunately, / After a few haſty 
ejaculations, which regarded the Poſting ug esta: 
= bliſhment, and the Lords of Police of this coun- 
u y, we reſolved to make a virtue of neceſiiy,, 
| and r pn with rho! cog 1285 
—__ NY jt big. avoid WR | 


Var . 4 (} (24 ET 

As we Beppe . chaife, 1 e 
the Poſi-maſter, therefore, to get ready beds, 
a good ſupper, and ſome of his beſt wine... In- 
ſteud of receiving theſe injunctions with marks 
of ſatisfaction, as I expected, he anſwered with- 
out emotion, that he had; no wine but for his 
own drinking; that he never gave fuppers to 
any but his own family; and that he had no 
bed, except that which he himſelf, his wife, ond. 
his child occupied, which could not. eaſily hold 
cu more ur them 1 . at ee "ARES 
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1 Cat not 5 perceived that this man's. , 
bull wg: hos an inn: as ſoon as I was unde» 
ceived, 1 begged he would inform us. where tha 

RT TNY of 3:1 07 boat od nf 1G en 
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1122 already 


He replied, with admirable compoſure, that! _ 
was more than he could tell; but 4 the horſes: 
were expected in a few days, if I ſhould ſend 
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inn was, He pointed with his pipe to a ſmall 
houls on _ Wannen 537 pg | 


"There at eee een all the: vieuals In | 
ured— th ot ſour 
gueſts were in every ſpare room the family 0 


going to bed—and they could not poſſibly re- 


ceive any more company. We had nearly the 


ſame account at another little inn, and an abſo- 
late refuſal 3 wn RY * * 


benen a : 23" ky $7; * N + 2:34 - 
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7 be ton of Wipach is Ss Goritia, bas 3 
no travellers, except thoſe of the meaheſt kind, 155 


ever think of ſtopping at the former; and there- 


fore the inhabitants have no idea * One = 
preparations for mene 44h ect 5 


ö 1 
2645 2 TELE: = 1 


„ Poll maize. 198 
who was ſtill ſmoking his pipe before the door. 
1 informed him of our bad ſucceſs, and; in a 


* 


more ſoothing tone of voice than that in which ?!? 


I had formerly addreſſed. him, begged to know: 7 
how we were to diſpoſe of ourſelyes that night. 


word Where we were. to be found; he 8 2 


take care to let us know the moment they end 


be ready: in the mean time, as it began to. 


3 rain, and the evening was exceedingly cold, he; 
wiſhed us a-very good. night. S0 ſaying, * 


B4 


„ 1 ee e Wed 


Vent into tlie bosse, utung and bolting tho 
door: bar rarer wo rmptoae i DONA. 


{Na aa treederaprem des 


| | | parted de ede ethets-with more eds. | 


"wu than thiemen. viz! ions os oft 


er we bin mor teal 21 it 


We Gf eee that to he 


| vnder the neceſſity af) nemaining all night at an 
ing, when they incline tn proceed on their jour»! 
ney, is not the moſt unfortunate pm dg cans 


| befal travellers, and would have now 


in that ftuation: RA RING: f 
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290 . this RR STRAY tho ire an Italian 
| ſervant of the Duke of H, & ſhrewd tele; 


| >" low, who: ll wamedis refaures' bi times of 
difficulty. He ſeenied, however, a little non- 


bluſſed on the. preſent emergenty ; ho ſtood 


that inſtant awWak ed, he mittered, * 
> 'manicodia-non p 
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"Pattended{ him, About Enowin g upon What 


7 eee founded. We came to 
4 convent of Monks, and got admittande; the 


| Italian called for the Superior, and Wu, 


in a few words, our conditigh, The venerable”. 


p 14 


un qusttrino di de- 
_ bits?” and then walked GERI an Air not 
A e e, ad ANIL 


ſhrugging- his ſhoulders,” wivh his eyes fined on | 
the ground. At length, ſtarting as if he lied: 


EF; Lad. hk * * 9 
RY c 
U I 4 * 


— 


ab ee 15 realy! 9. 5 
old man heard him with an air of beit 


he expreſſed forrow at the theatmewt we 105 175 


received, and, deſiring me t ve οùj]uν˖ Him," 


ſaid he would endeaveνε e to find as lodging, 
He conducted us to 4 por looking: houſe; oc,jẽ 


| wat widow and her children. As foon'ns 


he good Monk had mentioned our caſe, me 
baia ve Mold be mel welcome” to ſuch enter 


tainment as ſhe could afford. We had an er. 


cellent ſupper of ſour krout, and fallud; an? 


never forget it. 1 found her Wine excellent, 
and her beds delightſul; the good Mon feditied 
to enjoy 


e ee Nora 2 4 4 54#T 


„ib Loy" pr i bor r Wut! 1 


0 6 "ſont moſt eleguar” ing, and” 


the moſt luxurious ſupper at our our arriuat, we 
might poſſibly have ſpent the evening in repin- 


ing at being diſappointed i poſt-horſes; but . 
the dread of ſo fmall a misfortume 'as paiting the 


night* ſupperkefs in the ſtreets, reconciled ws. 
at once to the widew's hovelj! and made us 


happy with her homely” fare 3"is nice ſſiry is 4 l 
certain portion of hardhipe or difficalyes fort 


iving a veſt to pee Without them, 
the comforts of life are 
aud we fee that tlie be, indlepundeny of. 
any effort of thei o, have every enjoythent | 
at their command, are, perkape; of alt * 
chose who have the leaſt enjoyment... 5 


3 3 


- 
— 


the ſatisfaction we expreſſed, and p. 
ſitively' refoſed to accept of way other tenen: 


to become ĩaſ pid 


| he, VIII or S O AND 
The widow, as we undetſiood in the morn- 
it, det ſat up all night with her family, that 
we might be accommodated with beds, She 
had no reaſon to repent her hoſpitality: 
The poor woman's gratitude made her talk 
boudly of the D—of Hs generoſity; which 
coming to the ears of the Poſt-maſter, | induced 
him to make an effort to get the chaiſes dragged 
on to Goritia, e sry the return of 
. on b ee 4 nt Nen Nie e * 7 
* RAin N $44 N 
| This w was has by e e rw "lf Rage | 
two oxen,” which were relieved in the moſt, 
| — mountainous. part of the road by ; buffalos. 
There is a breed of theſe animals in this coun- 
try; they are ſtrong, hardy, and docile, a 
found preferable to either horſes, or oxen," for 
ploughbing i in a en age: t poems js TIS 13 
. 
When we 7 Hi at een bound the 
inhabitants in their holiday drefles, at the win- 
dows, and in the ſtreets, waiting. with: impa- 
tience for a: ſight of the Grand Duke and 
Ducheſs. Having applied at the Poſt-houſe for 
| horſes, we were informed that none could be 
2 all being retained for the accommoda- 
tion of his Highneſs, I could not help remark- - 
ing to the D— of H-—, that Duker ſeemed 
to be in a very different en from 
_ Prophets in Heir un eee, „ 
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Things turned qut better than we had rea-. | 
fon to expect. Their, Highneſſes arrived in 
the evening; and as they did not propoſe 10 
leave Goritia till next morning, the Archduke. 
had the politeneſs. to er een that the D = 
of H—— ſhould have what horſes * wanted, 9 
. 2 d 


3 . 1 
"We ſet gi 3 a arrived at he 
| next ſtage between one and two in the morn-+- 
ing, In that part of the World, raiſing the 
people at midnight, and harnefling the horſes. . 
for two carriages, takes up, at leaſt, as much 
time as driving two ſtages. in ſome. parts of 
England. Juſt as we were going out of the, 
poſt-houſe court, the Archduke's. butler and, 
cook arrived; they were going forward, AS, 
uſual, to prepare ſupper, &c, at the inn. where. 
their Highneſſes intended to lie. They knew. 
that the horſes were all retained for their, maſ- 
ter, but had not heard of the particular order. I 
in favour of the D—, of H, Seeing ten tt 
horſes going to ſet out, they exclaimed againſt . 
the Poſt- .maſter, and. threatened bim with the 
vengeance of the whole houſe of Auſtria through 8 
all its branches, if he ſhould permit a ſingle 155 
horſe to leave the "Whigs 25 the Archddke ” 


0 ſuite 6 Mat paſſed. Legs ae 16 
. 45 © $00 IP: 27 10 WP 1 | 93 FE > C221 "2 
'T va mau, terrified with, 5 theeids, org 


dered the poſtilions to diſmount, and put, up 
the horſes. This mandate wWas * no e 


— 2 


14 view oreli amp | 
* |  agtecavicto the B. of Hale; and the Pot. 
mater fear ofthe indignation of the Imperia 1 
WW: fathy, Wi wat inſtant Toft in 4 danger Whick 
Ws prefented te his face, and more immedi- 
ga ckely threatened his 'perfon=—ke" ordered the”. 7 

5 poltifioils to dive on. 1 bags ae es OI * | 


The next poſt was at a amel town in ks 
„ Venetian state, where we foond” that orders 
nua come from Vene te the fame effect with 
tte received at the different ſtages we had 
already paſt,” The D— of H Talian fer- 
Wund thought it would fave time to make us paſs | 
for part of the. company to which theſe orders 
| tclatec ne ordered Horſes in the name of the 
Grand Dube, and Was inſtantly obeyed but | 
| the butler and cook arriving Toon after, told 
a a different tale. Couriers were difpatched, one 
of whom overtook us, and, in the name of the 
magiſtrates, ordered the poſtilions to drive back, 
for we were a gang of impoſtors, who had no 
connection with the Grand Duke. The fame 
* arguments, however, which had fo good an 
9 elkect on the German Poſt-maſter, prevailed 
Alo on the courier to be ſilent, 105 the * 
to proceed. 118 1 


i was 1 0 b Ka Lt: at Wade F 
a ſmall town on the banks, of the Lagune, five 
miles from Venice, where we remained all night. 
Next morning we hired a boat, and! in two hours 
were landed in the middle of this city. e 
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A FEW days. after dur arrival at Venice, 
we met the Archduke and _— at the 
houſe of the Imperial Ambaſſador, ey were 
highly entertained with the hiſtory of their 


cook and butler, which I gave them at full 
| _- | th 


— 


1 


The company conſiſted entirely of foreigners, 


og Venetian. nobility never viſiting in the 
Houſes of EO miniſters, 


2.4 


| Anhoox other ſtrangers was the ſon of the 
Duke of Berwick. This young gentleman has 


lately allied himſelf to the family from which he 
is deſcended, by marrying the ſiſter of the 


Counteſs of Albany. I ſuppoſe you have heard 
that the Pretender, now at Florence, has aſ- 
ſumed the title of Count Albany.” | 


| "Pur day the D of | 1 accompa- 
nied the Archduke and Ducheſs to the arſenal. 
'They were attended by a ARON from the 


ſenate. 
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Some Venetian ladies of the the firſt diſtino - 
ths in complinagay to the W were 
of the party. JJV . 7 
E 9795 eee * 
| The arſenal at t Venice is a fortification of: 
between two and three: miles in compaſs. On 
the ramparts are many little wateh- towers, | 
where centinels are ſtationed. ; Like the arſenal 
at Toulon, it is at once a dock-yard, and repor 
ſitory for naval and military ftares. Here the 
Venetians build their ſhips; eaſt their cannon, 
make their cables, ſails, anchors, & c. The 
arms are arranged here as in other places of 
the ſame kind, in latge rooms divided into nar- 
row walks by long walls of muſkets, pikes, and 
halberts. Every thing having been prepared 
before the Archduke and Ducheſs arrived, a 
| cannon was caſt in their preſence. Aſter this 
the company were conducted on board the 
Bucentaur, or veſſel in which the Doge is car- 
tied to eſpouſe the Adriatic. Here they were 
regaled with wine and ſweetmeats, the 9 45 4 
Ir the ee of: eee 
wy ments, wail 2d) eln es 
2 The. We is Hood e 8 Wh nes 
ver taken out but for the eſpouſals. It is form 
ed for containing a very numerous company, 
is finely gilt and ornamented within, and loaded 


on te outſide with emblematical: figures in 


ſctculpture. This veſſel may poſſibly, be admired 
R * * but will not much charm a a ſea- .. 


= 'L 
n 
. 


9 16: virw or sehne And 48 
man ehe being a heavy broad · bottomed ma- 
' | chine, Which draws little water? and conſe- 


| quently may be ealily overſet in « gate ef wind, =, 


| Of this, however, there is no great danger, as ; 
;  _ two precautions are taken to prevent ſueh an 
decent; one of Which ſeems: cakculateal-to, 


1 quiet the minds of 'behevers, and the other ko! 


giee confidence to the moſt incredulous. The 


den is fed, by ehe Patriarch, who, as. ſoon as. 


_ the veſſel is aftoat, 'takes care to pour into the 
ſea ſome holy' water, which is believed to have” 
the virtue of preventing or | allayi ing ſtorms. 
y be ſecond is entruſted: id the Admiral, who: 
has the diſeretionary power of poſiponing the 
marriage ceremony, when tbe bride ſeems in 
the Teaalleſt degree boißtetous. One of the vir-⸗ 
taes of the holy. water, that of n en 
1 this mech rendered 


AN Nank 
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0 bor ebe hs ee is Ae . 
tte cetemony is performed every Aſcenſion 
Day, The ſolemnity is announced in the mor- 
ning by the ringing of bells and firing of can- 
non. About mid-day the Doge, attended by 
à numerous party of the ſenate and clergy, 
goes on board the Bucentaur; the veſſel is 
rowed a kttle way into the ſea,” accompanied by 
the ſplendid yachts of the foreign Ambaſſadors, 
_ the gondolas of the Venetian nobility, and/an 
incredible number of barks and gallies of every 
__ Seu are ee es Ms es 


14 


wan ERR t AE Hs 


performs; while the Büecctitaur und her i 
ants flowly move towards St. Lide, 4 mat 


illand, two miles from Venice. Prayers are 


then ſaid 3". aſter which the Boge drops à ting, _ 
of no great value;” into the Tex, 17 — * Þ 
| theſe words—Defponſanius te, Mare, in fign 


veri Pperpetuique dominii. * The ſea, 14 


modeſt bride, aſſents by her ſtlenes; und 


marriage is deemed valid and . to all . 5 


tents and den, 3 


Certain it is, the time „ has . b rhe” 
Doge had entire poſſeſſion of, and dominion” 
over, his ſpouſe; but, for a conſiderable time 


paſt, her favours have been ſhared by ſeveral 


other lovers z* or, pert to qa Violent” 2 


* 


1 W now 


Their Great Duke ſhrinks, rrembling i in his palace, 


And ſees his wife, the Adriatic, plough'd, 
Li by bolder pon, than his. 


After viewing every thing in ik aft DE 
the Archduke and Ducheſs, with all the r | 
pany, were invited on board ſome boats Which 
had been prepared for their reception. They | 
were direaly rowed to that part of the lake 
from 'whence there was the moſt advantageous 425 


view of Venice, a band of muſic perform- 


ing all the time; while the 'failors,” in two 
or three ſmall. boats, were Wr nes in rome, th 
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dh day bad all ie . 
vantage of novelty to tender them agreeable 
to ſtrangers, and every additional pleaſure, 
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which the. attentive and Poe behaviour of the, 


ſenitian nobility « could give. . 
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As this is. "not the time of any of the public. 


ſolemnities which draw ſtrangers to Venice, it is 


fortunate that we happen to be here, with the 


Archduke and Ducheſs, The great reſpe&. 
which this ſtate. is anxious of ſhewing the Im- 
perial family, has brought. many of the nobi-. 
lity to Venice, who would otherwiſe have been 
at_ their country ſeats on the continent, and 
has alſo given us opportunities of ſeeing: ſome. 
things to more Ich than we could other- 

"Io have e * Ruft * an J 4 i 

1 had the 1932 of attending their High. 
neſſes when they went to viſit the . iſland of 
Murano. This is about a mile from Venice, 
was formerly a very flouriſhing, place, and ſtill 


boaſts ſome palaces which bear the marks of 


former magnificence, though now in a late 


of decay. The iſland is ſaid to contain 20, 


inhabitants. The great manufactories of ſock - 
ing-glaſſes are the only inducements which 


| ſtrangers. have to viſit. this place. I ſaw one 
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| ſence df the Archduke in a few minutes: though 
not ſo large as ſome 1 have ſeen of the Paris 
manufaQtory, yet it. was much larger than I 
could have thought it in the power of human 
lungs to blow. Inſtead of being iduſt; as in 
France and England, the Murano mirrors are 
all blown in the manner of bottles. It is aſto- 
niſhiag to ſee with what dexterity the work⸗ 
man weilds a long hollow cylinder of meltefl 
glaſs, at the end of an iton tube, which, when 3 
he has extended as much as poſſible b blowing 5 
ad every other means his art ſuggeſts, - ws 
| with a ſharp inſtrument, removing Ao two | 
. extremities from each other, and folding back” 
the ſides: the cylinder 1800 appears 4 large, = 
meet of glaſs, lich being onde more intro 
duced into che furnace, is e . a clear, . 
| finiſhed d plate. N N 
uin act 332637 Fo ia: 
This ae en ae nd, 
with looking-glaſſes; the quantity made here 
is Mill conſiderable; for although Prance aud 
_ England, and ſome other countries, make their 
own mirrors, yet, by the natural progreſs of 
luxury, thoſe countries which. fill ſet the aire" 3 
rors and other things from Murano, uſt a much 
greater quantity how than formerly; * fo that on 
the fuppoſition that the Murano manufaQurets” - 
have loſt three-fourths of their cuſtomers; they 
muy ill retain half as much trade as they ever 
had.” It is ſurpriſing that, inſtead of blowing, 


they do not adopt the method of caſting, which 
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I ſhould think a much taker proceſs, and b 

which larger plates may be made. Beſides | 
mirrors, an infiaite quantity of glaſe trinkets 

(tmargaritini, as they are called) of all ſhapes 

and colours are made here. Women of the 


inferior ranks wear them as ornariients; and as ; | 


roſaries; they alſo mould this ſubſtance into 

many various whimſeal forme, by way of o- 

namental furniture it houſes and churches., In 

| ſhort, there are glaſs baubles eg made hate 
to bribe into ners _ min | 
amm 80 vb : II 1 75535 
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Since the e ology Archduke ' and 
'uchela; the D— of H has paſſed his 
ume moſlly in the houſes of the foreign Ambaſſa- 
dors, the beſt-reſource ee 1019 the thea- 
N for n n I #4 92 ain 


Ae $61 


We were lately at a yes 2 at the 9 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador's ; it might have paſſed 


for a panning nde ste ed, Dip naſe ; 


ſador, his lady, and daughters, peak no lan- | 
guage but Spaniſti; and unfortunateiy this was 

underſtood by none of -the cempauy but the 
Duke of Berwick's ſon. Hearing that Mr. 
Montague refided at Venice, the D= of H 
has had the curioſity to wait on: that entraor- 
dinary man, He met his, Grace: at the Rtair- 
head, and led. us through: ſocae, apartments fur- 
niſnhed in the Venetian manner, imo an inner 
toom in quite a different ſtyle. There were no 
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4 ſopha, whilſt he placed himſelf on a'cuſhion on 
the 8 with his legs croſſed in the Turkiſh 
flaſhion. A young black fla ve ſat by him, and 


logs wan e, od 
— Ge this ella ſou enters OA were 
brought, and burnt in a little ſilver veſſel; Mr. 
Montague held his noſe over the ſteam for ſore 
minutes, and ſnuffed up the perfume! with pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction; he afterwards endeavoured 
to collect the ſmoke with his hands, ſpreading 
and rubbing. it carefully along his beard, which 
hung in hoary ringlets to his girdle. This 
manner of perfuming the beard ſeems more 
cleanly, and rather an improvement upon that 
uſed by the Jews in ancient times, as deſcrib- 
ed in the pſalms tranſlated . Sternbold and 
Hopkins. 


- a 1 a 


Was pour'd on Aaron's head, 
- Which from the beard down to the frrts f 
| my Of his rich en 5 : 


* 
* 8 
1 f 


9 o. as the Scotch rrandltion has; it; . 


Like precious ointment on the head 


| Even Aaron's beard, and to the ſkirts | 
. Boy 00 ens 1 


1 


- 
« 7 


chairs, but he deſired us to ſeat ourſelves on a 


dee. _ en beard, e 4 


Tis like the precious n that . 


| 
| 
| 
E That down the beard did flow; _ 4 - 5 
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Which of theſe verſions is preferable, I leave 
to the critics in Hebrew and Engliſh poeſy to 
determine. I hope, for the ſake of David's 
reputation as a poet, that neither have retained £2 
all the ſpirit of the original. We had à great 
deal of converſation with this venerable” look - 


ing perſon, who is, to the laſt degree, acute, 


communicative, and entertaining, and in whoſe 
diſcourſe and manners are blended the vivacity 
of a Frenchman with the gravity of a Turk. 


We found him, however, wonderfully preju- 


diced in favour of the Turkiſh characters and 
manners, which he thinks © infinitely prefer- 


able to _ ene ge or "ole of any other 
nation. n 5 C (250 7 40S Lt 
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Ms deſciibes that Turks in ben a8 a peo- 


ole of great ſenſe and integrity, the moſt hoſ- | 


pitable, generous, and the happieſt of mankind, 
He talks of returning, as ſoon as poſſible to 
Egypt, which he paints as a perfect paradiſe; 


and thinks that, had it not been otherwiſe 'or- 


dered for wiſe | purpoſes, of which it does not 


become us to judge, the children of Iſrael 
would certainly have choſen to ternain where 
they were, and Have endeavoured to drive the 0 
nen to 8 ans of R | 


* 
14 


Though jul 8 1 erer "fit | 
abroad, he returned the D—'s viſit ; and as 


we were not provided with cuſhions, he at, 


while he ſtaid, upon a re, with "his "I 


44 view or S r 4 
en as he had done at his own. houſe. ; 
This poſture, by long habit, is now become 
mme moſt agreeable to him, and he inſiſte on its 
being by far the moſt natural and: connenient s 
bat, indeed, he ſeems to cheriſh the ſame opi- 
nion with regard to all the cuſtoms. which pre- 
OM vail among the Turks. I could not help men- 
tioning one, which I ſuſpected would be thought 
both unnatural. and inconyenient by at leaſt 
One half of the human race 4 that of t n 
being allowed, 10, engroſe a may wochen | 
| REM maintain, and .confining. them to the 
moſt inſipid of all lives, within their havams. 
No doubt, replied he, ** ihe women ate ul 
5 et enemies to polygamy and concubinage; and 
there is reaſon, to imagine, that this averſioon 
3 of theirs, joined to the great jaflyence.'they | 
. 40 * have in all, Chritia countries, bas prevented > 
B „ Mahometaviſm Fom making any progreſs | 
| 46 in Europe. The Turkiſh men, on the:other 
<- hand,” continued: he, have an averſion to 
| « ne. equal to that which the Chriſtian 
women have to the religion of -Mahomet: 
A auricular confeſſion peedy horrible to 
* their, imaginatien,. Ne Turk, of any deli- 
< cacy,. would. ever allow his wife, particu- 
40 larly if he had but one, to hold private con- 
4 ference r A Mich on oY pretext what- 
„ eee 1 | 
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confeſſion, could not be 4reaſon for the Turks 
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Lidike:: to. dhe Prote/hens religion;; e That s: 
ee te, aid he, # butryou havecother tenets 


ee jn common uit che Catholics, rwhich ven- 


* ders your religion as odious as theſfs:n Woh = 


ce forbid polygamy and concubinage, which, in ; 
< the eyes of the Tucks,! who-obey the dictates 


e of the religion ale embrace, is-confitered 5 


4 an; intolerable/bardſhip.> Beſides he ideen 
e which poprreligion:gives/ of heaven, ® d 
*moangns/qbein aites/ If they beliered your = 
chunt, they would think it dhe moſt Urs- 

i ſome anti domfortiefs place in che untverſe, 
«© and nat nE Purk among a theuſund would. 
„ choice. Laſtiy, the Chiicam religion couft- 


& derb women, as ceat ure un i Jevel wi 


men, and equally urinled te every enjoymeitt, | 
bath here: and bereaftgn/ Wen che Full 
are told this,” added he, * they ur Möt ur- 
< priſed at being informed alſo, that women, in 
general, are better Chriſtians than men ; but 
< they are perfeQly aſtoniſhed that an opinion, 
< which they. think ſo contrary to common 
** ſenſe, ſhould ſubſiſt among the rational, that 
< is to ſay, the male part of Chriſtians. It is 


«© impoſſible,” added Mr. Montague, to drive | 


< it out of the head of a Muſſulman, that wo- 
men are creatures of a ſubordinate ſpecies, 
created merely to comfort and amuſe men 
during their journey through this vain world, 


but by no means worthy of accompanying be- 
A | 
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| far fie my narrative Abus, 
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* levers to paradiſe; where feinales; of anatute 
e far fuperior to women, wait with impatience | 
"450 receive: all i pious Mouſſulmen i ãnto their 
rms“ 7 ad edi £65 nagar woy with? . 
Bb e e eh e Fs oor hid 
It is needleſs to relate · io i you any more of our 
converſation. A lady, to whom I was giving an 
_ account of it- the day on Which it happened, 
Could with difficulty allow-+me to proceed thus 
| ing me with 
Impatience, he: ſaid, ſhe was ſurpriſed I could 
' repeat: all the nonſenſical, deteſtable, impions 
 emaxims of thoſe. odious Mahometans'; andꝭ· ſhe 
thought Mr. Montague ſhould be ſent back to 
Egypt, with his long beard, and not be allowed 
_ eto ptopagate, opinions, the- bare mention of 
you 1 reaſonable! ee 
«Chriſtian land. By es . ä 
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17 at * I ore al a; very att als 0b 
Ant; 85 0 +2099) dove f ni . bas Rm 
51 0 $18 ay Mv, nou 40% idee . e 
1 bi aide LE IT . nid ns 
bat wa 3, a bop ie . een he” 
din ad TIT? 121, 8 ad: is fat „ 
baba z ov Broan, anebbet 880 1;k tt 
allen A Bi ici 085" een eee 
se hk bon i e Hated ein Bao? Guat e 
HE. view ot V ice, at ſome litt E 1 
Hom the towns i — rt* 
in terms of the higheſt admiration. I had been 
ſo. often: forewarned.-.of, the amazement! with" 
which I ſhould be ſtruck at; firſt, fight of this 
city, that, when I actually did ſee it, felt dee 
or no amazement at all. Nou will beholo, fad 
| -thoſe anticipators, a magnificent. towngior 
more frequently, to make the deeper impreſſion, 
they gave it in detail-You will behold, "aid 
they, magnificent.palaces, churches, towers and 
ſteeples, all ſtanding in the middle of the ſea. 
Well; this, unqueſtionably, is ;an;,upcommon 
ſcene ;, and there is n manner of doubt thats 
town, ſurrounded-by;: watery is a Very: nine fightz | 
hut all the travellers that have exiſted ſince the * 
days.of Cain, will not convince me, that a town, © 
ſurrounded by land, is. not a much finer, C 
there be any, compariſon, in point f beats 
v between the dull monotony of a water fi 
and the delightful variety of garden, ended, 
hills, and woods}. i 2 $111 a93w 16 lte 
2 


28 ' 4k 0r dot AD 
TE the ſituation of Venice renders it leſs agree- | 
able than another city, to behold at a diſtance, it 
muſt render it, in 4 much ſtronger degree, les 
- , agreeable to inhabit. For you will pleaſe to re- 

collect, that, + inſtead of walking or riding in the 

fields, and enjoying the fragrance of herbs, and 
tte melody of birds; when you wiſh to take 
the air here, you muſt ſubmit to be paddled 
abast, om morning to night, in a narrow 
| boat, along dirty canals ; or, if vou don't | | 

this; you Have one reſburee more, Which * 

bean e „ SF fc 

FF FU Ed kr 
Ei Thbeſe are the diſadvantages which Venice 

ein under, with regard to ſituation; but it 
hab other petufiarities, which, in the opinion of 
many, 'overbilines chem; and render it, bc ory 
Whole, an een ten. eee ar 

1 250 n eh en een et ene en 
elles 16 ſaid to be built in IG chat is, 
it is built in che midſt of ſhllows, Which ſtretch 

ſome miles fromthe tore, at the bottom of che 

Adriutie Gulph. Tübogth theſe allows; being 
nowallicuvered with" Water, have the appear- 
ande of one great fake, yet they are called La- 
guühe, ot lakes, becuufe formerty, as it is ima- 
gined, there were ſeveral. On Tatfing on the 

Laguna, and teching to the bottom, © 
holes are to be feen, Wich, dae br | 
period have, very poly, deen diftirit Likes, 

though fibw,'beibg all covered witk a como! 

ſurface of water, aps df form one large e, 0 
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unequal depth. The intervals between thoſe 
hollows; it is ſuppoſed, wert little iflands, and 
are now ſhaltows, which, at-ebb, are all within 
"ey of a pole. ee Tse d enn 
ee, e eie ieee, e, M36 
When you ee you come along 
a liquid road, marked by rows bf: ſtakes on each; 
ſide, Which dire veſſels, of a certain burthen, 
to avoid the ſhallo ws, and keep in deeper water. 
Theſe hallows are a better defence 60 the city 
than the ſtrongeſt fortifications; On the ap- 
proack of am enemy's fleet, the Venetians have 
only to pull up heir ſtabes; and the enemy can = 
advance no farther. They ate equally beyond! - 
the inſult of a land army, even in the midft of 
winter; for the flux and reflux of the ſea, dad 
the mildneſs of the climate, prevent ſuch a 
ſtrength of ice as e, admit the approach v 
er e If do 4 t As PANTS 11 
f e ane Naeh 1 a4 13: 252140: 36: 5} 
The lake in which Venice ſtands, ig: kind 
of ſmall inner gulph, ſepatated from the large: 
one dy ſome iſtands; at à ſo miles diſtance, 
Theſe: iflands, in i a great ma ſure, break the. 
force of the Adriatie flormsy: before they fag 
the Laguna; yt, in very; high winds; the na+ 
vigation of the lake: is dangerdudiito: goudolasy 
and ſometimes the gondoleers do not iuuſt then / 
ſelves, even on the canals: within the city. 
This is not ſo great an indonvenioncy ts the in- 
| habitatits as von may imagine; becauſe mold 
of the Houſes: bare ene door pe upon 2 
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acroſs; the grand canal; near the middle, where: 
it is narroweſt. This celebrated arch ie ninety. - 
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eanal; and another communicating with the 
ſtreet; by means of which, and of the bridges, 


you can go to Tee by 


Ts as well as by chit {L708 105 „ 

The e of e ca 
about 150% 00; the-ſireets;, in general, are nar- 
row; ſo are the canals, except the grand canal; 
which is very broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe 


through the middle of the city. OP tell you, 
there are ſeveral hundred tt 098 Venice. 
ery are 


What paſs under this name, 
ſingle arches thrown over the canals; moſt of 
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The Rialto conſiſts alſo of angle arch, but 


a very noble one,. and of marble. / It is built 


feet wide on the level of the canal, and twenty- 


four feet high. Its beauty is impaired by two 
rows of | booths, or ſhops, Ig 

upon it, and divide its upper ſurface into three 

natro ſtreets. The view from the Rialto ir 
cegqually lively and wagnificent j the objetis un- Ti 
der your eye are the great canal, covered with 
boats and gondolas, and flanked; on each ſide 
with magnificent palaces, churches, and ſpires : f 


but this fine proſpect is almoſt the only one in 
Venice; for, except the Grand Canal, and the 
Canal Regio, all the others are narrow and 
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literally waſhes the walls of the houſes. When 


you ſail along thoſe wretched canals, you have 
no one agreeable object to cheer the ſight; and 
the ſmell is ac 05 np with the ſtench 
which, at certain Ns” - exhales rom e 
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| n eanal; and / another communicating with the 
1 ſtreet by means of which, and of the bridges, 
vou can go to ene weg the town by | 
"ne as well as W e Hire len ©; tex Wont 
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about 150% 00; the ſtreets, in general, are nar - 
row ſo are the canals, except the grand canat;- 
which is very broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe 
through the middle of the city. They tell you, 
there are ſeveral hundred bridges in Venice. 
What paſs under this name, 238 ars 
ſingle arches thrown over the canals ee | 
bet ga een Noi ian of n 
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| The Rialto conſiſts allo ho 2 . arch, 120 "A 

a very noble one, and of marble. / It is built 

acroſs; the grand canal; near the middle, where 

it is narroweſt. This celebrated arch ds ninety. 

feet wide on the level of the canal, and twenty- 

four feet high. Its beauty een by two 

rows of booths, or ſhops, which are ereQed- 

upom it, and divide its upper ſurface into three 
Wermke we The view from the Rialto ir 
equally lively and magnificent j the abjetts un- 
der your eye Ace the great canal, covered with 
9 gondolas, and flanked; on each ſide 
with magnificent palaces, churches, and ſpires 
but this fine proſpect is almoſt the only one in 
Venice; for, except the Grand Canal, and the 
Canal Regio, all the others are narrow and 
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| literally waſhes the walls of the houſes,” When 
you ſail along thoſe wretched canals, you on 
no one agreeable object to cheer the fight; and 
the ſmell is overwhelmed” with the en 
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As the only + rk view in Venice is 


| from the Grand Canal, io the only place where 


you can walk with al and fatty, is in the 
piazza di St. Marco. This js « kind of i irregu- 


tar quadrangle, formed by a number of build- 
ings, all fingular in their kind, and os! diffe- 
rent from each other. 
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The Ducal palace the cee of St. W 


«tid of St. Geminiano—a noble range of build- 


ings, called Procuratie, the new and* the old, 
in which ate the Muſeum, the public libtary, 
and nine large apartments belonging to the Pro- 


curators of St. Mark; all theſe EW are of 
Ov. eee eee 12 


14 Arte . To 


There is an opening ach g. Manes n 
to the ſea, on n which ſtand two lofty pillars of 
granite. Criminals' condemned to ſuffer. death 
publicly, are executed between theſe pillars; 
on the top of one of them is a lion, with wings; 
and on the other, a ſaint—without wings ;— 
there is, however, a large crocodile at his feet, - 


which, & Caen belongs to bim. A. one 
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; Candia, and Neg which once. belonged 
il dies ** 
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chien of St. Mark chüutel,, contigudus te the 
palace, ate two ſtates of Adam and EVG; they: 
| 350 veithet wings not crocodile; n thy kind 
of anendent, not 6 Even thei mar 
the ſerpent.) n | 


At the ehe l Wo 1. Procu ae; + th 
diftatie: from the church, ſtandb the ſteeple 8 


not uncommon in Italy for the church and 


; ſteeple to be in this ſtate of diſunjon; this 


much; he mentioned if to me, many years af 


ſhocked a clergyman, of my acquaintance, wo 


amdugſt the errors and abfurdities © the chure 
of Rome. The gentleman was: clearly of oþis 


St. Mark, This is a « quadrar angular tower, about vn 
three hundred feet l in beitzht. 1 am to h is | 


4 
Tg 


nion, that church-and ſteeple ought to be inſe- 


parable as man and wiſe, and that evety church - 


ought to confider its ſteeple as mortar of its 
mortar, and ſtane of its töne, An old c 
of à ſhip, who was preſent, declared tüln 
the lame way of thinking, "aid Tore th 
chitch, Givorced fram 1 ts 
him as ridiculous Oy a hip! bout a. 


A few peble Hg ths en has wy 10 
s, on Which enßgas 100 flags ade hung on 

ays of public | vej6l 4 Ther 
in memory of Ft) We de Eyptub, 


to this apudſſe 1 etc ns re lt 
is the Duca! palace. "Fas the Kingdotns* 
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Sens, L ſhould .think..the crowns and the poles | 
hard worth, preſeqying ;. they are, however, 
of the, ſame..value. to. Venice, that dhe title of 
King of France is to his Britannic Majeſty... At 
the bottom of the Tower of St. Mark, is a 
ſmall neat building of marble, called the Log- 
EN, e of the, Procurators of St. 
I 25 con ſtantly attend to. do buſineſs... Some 
: People are of opinion, that, particular 1 when, 
7 * gran: coung, + or the ſenate, are, alſembled, | 

' "theſe rocuratory are placed there, ay ſtate en- 

| 10k to give. warning in caſe of "my appear- 

_ ance of diſcontent or commotion among. th 
opulace, which muſt neceſſarily ſhew. itſelf at 
thi 25 as there is no other in Venice HY 
mob could aſſemble 
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Nad o_ 


* "he - patriarchal (ELLE, of I Mark, 4 Weed 
one of "= richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
20 docs not ſtrike the eye very much at 
Z feſt the architeRture j is of a mixed kind, l- 
. yet man) of the pillars | are * the 
recian orders; the outſide. is incruſted with 
marble; the inſide, cieling, and floor, are, all 
of the fineſt marble ; the numerous pillars which 
ſupport | the roof are of the ſame ſubſtance ; the 
nay is crowned by ty aan but all this 
About and jexpence 700 di "ed, Mis a. 
| WY: moderate tore 0 Fulle. 1 mn 9 
2, "The. front, whi ch en 185 as e has 
fre. braſs, en ith e enn . 
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over / the principal gate are placed the four far 


it 


MANNERS IN ITE 36 


mous btohae horſes; ſaid to be- the workmage:! . 


ſhip of Lycippus 3. they were: given to the g- 


peror Nero, by 'Tiridatess Rig: of -Armeabiay) 
the fièry ſpirit of their : countenances; and their | 


animated attitudes, ate perieRtly agreeable to 


their original deſtination, of being harneſſed to 


the chariot of the Sun Nero plated: them on- 
the triumphal arch conſecrated to him, aud, 


they are to be ſeen on the reverſe of ſome af 
his medals; they were removed from Rome to 
Conſtantinople, placed in the Hyppodrome by 
Conſtantine, and remained there till the taking 


of Conſtantinople by the French and Venetians 


in the beginning of the i ach century, when thex 


were carried to Venice, and plaeed upon the 
n of «is inne 15 ane es 2907" 
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"The credliwoy"; of * Marks ery 
jewels and relics; and it was neceſſary to . 
ply to one of the Procurators: of St. Mark for 
leave to ſee it. 1 ſhall 


the moſt valuable effects kept here. Eight pil- 


lars from Solomon's Temple at Jeruſalem; 4 


piece of the Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of her 
hair, and a ſmall portion of her milk; the Knife! 
uſed by our Saviour at his laſt ſupper one of 


the nails of the croſs, and a few drops of his . 


only mention «few of” 


blood. Aſter theſe it would be impertinentto' 
enumerate the bones, and other relies, of fuints 


and martyrs, of vhich there is a plentiful ſhow: 


in this church, and ſtill leſs need I take up your. 


* 


Tue old Necuratie is built ob kind! of black 
warde; the new is oft the eit of lars. 


_ the ſenate, and all the different . commits and 


of to Coloſſal ſtatues ö Mars and Neptune, 
placed at the top; they are of white marble, 
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_ tinie with-ain imoniqory-of'the temporal ö 
keptithawy it wonld be tuppirdenable; hows: | 


en 46 omir memiewing the pure of the: 
In 
win is other wens it is plain) that St. Luke 
was d moch better evungeliſt than painter: 
ſome profeſiſons fetm to be ahmeſt incompatible. 
wich each other E flave known! many very 
god paimers who would have made bad ſainte, 


St. Bake reid 1 


ahd here is an inſtance of an excellent ſa int Who 
ateathoradond IE? bee Ae 
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The church of Ste Gemimiano eee : 


| 1 5 of ae, dy Sanſouino-. BE 


+ The: Ducal hin! Þ an immenſe: "Ig 
entirely of marble. Befides the apartments of 
ie Doge, there are alſo. halts and chambers for 


tiſbunals. The prinripal entrande is. by a p 
cious ſtair; called the Giants ſtair, on account 


the work of San ſdvino, and intended to repre- 


2 - ſent the naval and military power of this ſtate: | 


The gigantic ſrze might be proper enough for- 
merly, beten juſter emblems of the 
preſent force | of COR 0? 10 "INF" r 
W 20% (421415 girl; 
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User the portitoesz us which you aſotaidiby. 
this ſtair / you may perocive the gaping months 


TE 


of liens, to \receive:anommpus letters, infor- 


; „ r ern 


mirions of trea lonabie prhctices ) aid cu jj 


2765 ene e 


een in e a covered bridge of 


ovituminieations't9 a ſtate priſum, on the other 


fide of the banal Priſoners paſa to and: f 


the courts over this bridge, which is hated 
vw grooms eee "ow 4 ach ge 
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1 be epamtnents uns ind eee 


are ornamented by the pencils; of Titian, Paul 


Veroneſe} 'Fintoret; Palma, the Baſſans, and 
other painters,” The rape of Europa, and; the 
ſtorming of Zara, both by Paul Veroneſe, are 


amongſt the higheſt eſteemed pieces of tb 


maſter, The foot of Europa is honaured:; with 
the particular admiration. of the connoiſſeurs; 
the bull ſeems to be of their way of thinking, 


for he licks it as he bears her along above the 
waves. Some people admire. even this thought 


of the painter;;. I cannot ſay I am of the num- 
ber: I think it is the only thing in the picture 


which is not admirable. it is making Jupiter 


enter a little too much into the character which 


he had aſſumed. There are a: few pictures in 


this palace by Titian, but a great many by the 
other maſters.- The ſubjeQs are ny” taken 
from the hiſtory of Venice. „ 


"A, 
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| palace, is called the Brog lig. In his the 


vw OH SO GLE AND 


| Vichin the palace there ig alittle arſenal, 
which cammunicates with the hall of the great: 
council. Here 2 great number of muſkets; ate 
kept, ready charged; with Which the ngbles 
may arm thamſelves.on.any ſudden Er 
genen emergene x * 
EI) 2911 nens in: 1 Ac. a ent 


The iber gallery; or the piazza under the 


noble Venetians walk and converſe; it is only 


here, and at council, where they haue oppor- f 


tunities of meeting together; for they ſeldom 


viſit openly, or in a family Way, at each other's [ 


houſes, and ſecret. meetings would give umbtage 
to the ſtate inquiſitors;; they chuſe, therefote, 
to tranſact their buſineſs; on this public walk, 
People of inferior rank ſeldom remain; on the 
Broglio for any length af time whas: the-nobi- 
ha are ee 4) 454 12 n 1663595 © Let? ern 
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E ce en Hh oh fan 65:02 70 en, Anden 
2 0 10, 9203608! aſh 9 amis ing) ebe! 
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Was led, in my laſt, into a very particular: 
a (and I wiſh you may not have alſo. found. it a, 
very tedious). deſcription of St. Mark's Place. 
There is no help for what is paſt, but, for your 
comfort, you have nothing of the ſame kind 
to fear while we remain here ; for there is not 
another ſquare, or place, as the French with 
more propriety call them, in all Venice. To 
compenſate, however, for there being but one, 
there is a greater variety of objects to be ſeen at 
this one, than in any half dozen. an ſquares, 
or places, . n of: Paris. Mts 15 LEH 
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| After our eyes „ t 8 2 


ing at pictures, and our legs cramped with ſit· 
ting in a gondola, it is no ſmall relief, ang 
amuſement, to ſaunter i in the Place of St, Mark, GD, 


- 


The number and ! of objefis which 
there preſent themſelves.to the eye, naturally 
create a. very rapid ſucceſſion .of ideas... The 
bebt of the -churches awakens religious ſenti- 
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ledto contemplate the influence of ſuperſtition. 


_ Eden, You have not long enjoyed a ſtate 
innoeence e * E oonrls 


| i | een, 7 exe HEY 
: 1d reaching to th hn. fe plaaks th ea. 


After the Lee tepal, bo more com- 
bort being to be found there, you ate glad to 


0 ſtate, and the various ſprings of their govern-. 


conffitmion which" Has ood firm for ſo many 


regaled with e a proſpec of the feu, which opens 
_ Your return to a eGuntty of Jun Frdedent, where 


Þ v er er wp 
ments, and, by an eaſy tranſition, the mind is 


In the midſt of this reverie, Nero's four horſes | 
appear, and carry the fancy to Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople. While you are forcing your way, 
ſword in hand, with the heroic Henry Dandelo, 
into the capital of Aſia, Adam and Eve ſtop 
your. progreſs, and lead you to the garden! of 


diſe, er ere DAE 0 
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mount St. Mark's winged lion, and fly back to 
the Duca? palace, where you will naturalfy re- 
flect on the riſe and ptögreſs of the Venetian 


mem. While you admite the ſtrength of a _ 


ages, you ate appalled at the fight of the lion's 
mouth gaping for accufätions; and turning 
with horror from a place where innocence ſeems 

Expoſed tothe attacks of Hidden inalice; you are 


jullice reje ts the bel of the hidden ieeuſer, and 


- we 1200 * rr ' 
dares th try, echdemu, Aut erctöte lip, te 
wb, 45 al us u the weſt, Keen. w_ 

M49) 741 4 F349) TSP ky 11 n s a 
eee e ase an once, made 
all this tour, ſtanding inthe middle bf St. Mark's 

ſquarez whereas, in the e nen . 10% 

have "nothing before your eyes but mönüments 

of the motactl”s vatity; "and * 5 

tion; and im the Frentet part of the Londbn 

ſqunres, and Areets, hat idea can preſent” it- 
feif to the imagination} beyond that' of che 
ſmug neatneſt aud e or fubſtaniial 

brick: poufer f eh daes ST 1 120 
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T have tour Nhe With of u nivenitig 
ſaunter; for in the evening there generally ie, 
on St. Mark's Place, ſuch a mixed" muſtitude'of 
ewe, Turks, a and Chriſtians ; Jawyers, koayes, 
nd pickipbekets ;* mountebanks,” old Wottlen, = 
and phyftefans! Tab me qi, N 3s 
Art and, 8 ſbch l jum 
bie of feriatbrs, , AG, ik rv, wi 
ple of every thata&r and Jovi; that your 
ideas are broken, bruiſed, and Tiflocated” inthe 
crowd, n anner, that you can nk, 
or reſt ele kl 10 1 Bs wth a 
mind in. x e fond Fry lace 
never fat Nas attended, a : Kt 
weather, numbers paſs a great * 15 nigh 
there. 'When the a illuminated, and the 


. ſhops, ;in the aj WA. Led e the 
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Whole has a hxilliantieffeẽt; and es it ig tte euſt 
tom for the ladies, a8 well as the gentlemen, to 
frequent the caſſinos and coffee houſes around, 
_ the Flac gf St. Mark anſwers all We panpoſes 
4 bells N anbei er Nagel.. Ae e 

Wy 150 TH Ft 8. 10 5 1 e wm} 

js. not in St, Mark's s Place chat you ate 
ok ere fineſt monuments of the, art of Titi 
or the genius of Palladio ; for, thoſe. you, 

$1 viſt the churches and palaces; but if you 
de inclined to make that tour, you. uſt find 


1 \Ciegrone, for. 1 ſhall certainly, not an 
rtake the office. I donot pretend to o de a com- F 


_ Petent judge of painting or architeQure; 1 have 
no gew remarks to make on thoſe ſabjeQs, and 
with to avoid a hackneyed. repetition of, What 
ea doen thy PPP Us FORTE. 6 15 Jy 2 


_ \y, conceive. 1 admire the 
$ Y $a Cao abi ER 
| jb Wes the wbjes ! is ee, 1 8 1 
without feeling thoſe violent emotions o 
grief which ſome others diſplay, I have ſeen a 


bt people ſeam, af ee by pain 1 1 
8 ur od 8 1 Gi 
4 right in love with eyery man, woman, or an 
Produced by thole peisten. 
5 with the genius and xy of the 
4a * ſt, and de With the ſcene repreſented, 
a ut 
N 5 fo affected With the grief of Venu far 
| the death of Adotts, et He ts wiped his tes 


i l 


Ale Oe TA LY if 


aide bal been ſhedding tears ; and have head 5 


another expreſs as much horror at the martyr- 
dom of a ſaint, as he could have done had he 


been. preſent, at the neal execution. Hotate s 
ee egen. Jjalts | io he applies ii, 


wy TE bs 75 * tat 75 NI. 2G Main, 15 2320 
e LM 
"5 Dam quæ wt oculis fubjedta delibus 
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n piece; eee e 
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-e, res in ban. aut acta —— W 
£5 a 1 Wini dnn "OA 
is ih e preceding ine, On the ge rn % 
; 40d 1 0 makes ſtronger . 2 
70 10 what. is only . 5 and in real life, 
oubt, we  hould be more ſhocked. by ſeeing | 
«HI committed, than by bearing an ser: 
count of it, But whether t a pathetic, 8 
expreſſed, in painting, .. r_ hearing. it relat 
has the moſt powerful 75 is a different: Wa. 
tion, 1 only Tay for myſelf, vb on eontem- 
plating” A painted tragedy, \ can never help ce. 
colleRiing, that it is acted upon canvas. This 
never fails to dart ſuch a ray of comfort into my. 
heart, as cheers it up, in ſpite of all the blood 
and carnage. I fee. befare my J Jes... With a 
mind fo vulgarly fabricated, you will not be 
furpriſed when I acknowledge, ' that L bave felt 
more compaſſion at the ſight of a ſingle high- 
wayman going. to Tyburn, than at the maſſacre 
of two thouſand innocents, . though executed by 
Nicholas Pouffin e 1 e * 
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animos demiſſa aurem, I 
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thought a man of very refined taſte, 
books in abundance to be had, which. will put 


plauſe, or cenſure, and furn 
dle expreſſions for the hole climax of ſenſibi- 
lity. As for: myſelf, 1 was long ago taught a 
leſſon, Whiah mate e. deep impreſſion on-my 
mind, and will effectually preyent me from eye- 
i offeSlativn! of that Kind. Ve 
I reſided above: 4 'year' at Pütie, and happetied 
dnl diy to 4ccompan y five.ar fix of our 1 
a 75 men, to view the pictures i in the Palais 68 
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8 iy e e upon w_ 
there are 


you ONE of all the tern of technical ap- 


you with Tuita- | 


early in life, 


A . who affected an enthuſiaſtic paſſi- 


Ent was of the. patty. W read the 


lives of the painters, and had the Voyage Pit- 
torbſque de Paris by heart. From the moment 
we entered the rooms he en to diſplay all the _ 


nements of his taſte; he inſtructed us 0 1 
admire, and drew us aua witk e every Gn of 


. Ig when we Ropped a a moment at an unce- 


ebrate d piQure. We were afraid of appearing 
-aſed with any | thing we ſaw, till he inform 
5 us Whether or not it was worth booking at. 
He ſhook his head at ſome, toſſed up his noſe 
at others; commended a few, and pronounced 


ſentence on an, piece, as he * along. 
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| ith the moſt impoſing tone of ſegscity .I Bad, | 
e that Caravaggio i is too bad indeed, devoid er 


| 1 all grace; but Ne is a Caracci thatmakts 
© amends; how charming the grief of that 


| Magdalen The Vici, 


40 ſee any thing ſo dead?—Aye; here A Mech 
4 na, | which" 85 
Guido; but Boch may Tee "that it is only 
I tolerable- copy. Pray, gen e, Sony 
this St. Seba der Kue be * 
„ pires: Dont you all feel thei/arrow in Your 
hearts? Fm ſure Þ feel it l let 
© us move on; 1 mould die with" ag 9 F 1 
„% oked ay longer»! 52 A Wc 
db Santos ai £45 4568 271 o 
We at lengtk came 10 the St. Jehn, 
rand ant dhrealiahede taſte NoppetHhort 
an extaſy of admiratioa. One of ene 
had already paſt it, without mindipg i it, and was 
looking at andther picture; on whit the on. 
noifſeur bewled out==Good God, Sir! what 
are you bout d The ron, nk 
and ſtared around W af F Wir 990 e 


been guilty ak. V4 50 


my n — 
Fra 111 289 1 7% 1 1311 [1 EP YA 


14; 


med the connoiſſeur: * Don't vou Kno St 
mee, «30 Aab 1330 & 


- 69/5011 396 Hcl bus: ing 447310. Stat 


youll obferve, Fen- 
GE tlemen, is only fainting, but "the Cha ts 
quite dead. Look at the arm, did you ever 


tell you is an driginal, df | 


 < Have yowojnn bn! Joer hend, hos Lal 


Wt 53904 + 1811169 3 ore: ide 5% 19930 lin, | 


St. John hy rephed che eher, in ag 
1 Sir, St. Jobs” ine Baptiſt, n belt 
% © 610 95550 190%; 95K 
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＋ A, don't know wist katy Te en 
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ont vous“ aſides. the; e | 
then Vil/endeayour.to explain myſelf. I mean 
 * &. John in the wilderneſs, by the divine Raf. 
| 1 faelle Sanzio da Urbino, and there he ſtands 
| Wo your fide,—Pray, my dear Sir, will * * 
| ſo obliging as to beſtow. a little of your at 
« tention on that foot? Does it not ſtart ſom 
p the wall ? is it not perfeQly out of the frame? - 
« Did-you ever ſee ſuch eolouring? They talk 
« of Titian; can Titian's colouring excel that? 
What truth, what nature in the head To 
« the eloquence of ena K ee 
bo * the ſimplicity of. nature. cob 
| Wie 00! (Liſtening ; in flent Sr pa oy 
began. toamagine we perceived all the perfeRi- = 
ons he numerated ; 3 When a perſon in the 
| Duke of Orleans ſervice came and informed us, 
that the original, which he preſumed; was the 
picture we wiſhed to ſee, was in another room; 
the Duke having allowed a painter to copy it. 
That which we had been looking at was a very 
vretched daubing, done from the original by 
ſome obſcure painter, and had been thrown, 
with other rubbiſh, into a corner ; here ahr 
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MANN ERA IN 174 b . 8 
Swiſs bad accidentally diſcovered it, and had 
hung it up merely by waz of covering the va - 
_ cant ſpace on the wall, 'till the other: Ws be 


4 * 
TL 1X Aar nd 1 FF Fi tryia oc- 


caſion, I cannot ſay. It would have been bar- 4 
barous to have turned an eye upon him. 

I ſtepped into the next room, fully deter 
10 be. cautious in'deciding-on the merit of paitit- 
ing; pereeiyintg that it was not ſafe, inen 
ure gar ſpeak even from the book. 20 1677 419 
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- Feadinig the chaſſics, and the hiſtoryiof the ah 
ent republic. Other parts of Italy alſo intereſt 
us more on account of their having been the re- 
ſidence of the old Romans, than from the regard 
we pay to what has been tranſacted there dur- 

0 i the laſt eee fifteen centuries. 


- 


"Waves A Hrs no importance from ancient 
dere. and boaſts no connection with the Ro- 
man republic ; it ſprung from the ruins of that 

n and whatever its annals offer worthy 
of the attention of mankind, is independent of 


"he Wache we l in ad of the Ow. 


* 
« 2 
PS 


44 be 8 of 1 wvas not bat on 

vlſfurpation, nor cemented with blood; it was 

founded on the firſt law of human nature, and 
the undoubted rights of man. 


About the middle of the fifth AY te 


| "we formed one continued ſcene of violence 
and e a hatred of tyranny, a Jove at. 
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liberty, and a dread of the cruelty of Barbarians, £ 
prompted the Veneti, à people inhabiting a 


ſmall diſtric of Italy, a few of the inhabitants 
of Padua, and ſome peaſants who lived en the 


fertile banks of the Po, to ſeek an aſylum from 
the fury of Attila, ; amongſt the little iſlands and 
marſhes men 


"rw this. time. ſome Aithermen, had 5 "if 


ſmall houſes, or huts, on one of theſe iſlands," ö 


called Rialto. The city of Padua, with a viewxm 
to draw commercial advantages from this eſta- 

bliſhment, encouraged ſome of her inhabitants 
to ſettle there, and ſent every year three. r 
four citizens to act as magiſtrates. - When At- 
tila had taken and deſtroyed Aquileia, great 
numbers from all the neighbouring countries fled 
to Rialto; whoſe ſize being augmented by new © 
houſes, - took the name of Venice, from the 


diſtri from which the greater number of the PE 


earlieſt refugees had fled. On the death of At 
tila, many returned to their former habitationes 
but thoſe who preferred freedom and;.ſecurity 
to all- other advantages, remained at Venice. 
Such was the beginning of this celebrated te- 
public. Some nice diſtinguiſners pretend, that 
this was the beginning of their freedum, but 
not of their independency ; for they aſſert, that 

the Venetians were dependent on Padua, 36 
their mother city. It is certain that the Pa 5 


duans claimed ſuch a ptetggative over this ins = 


fantiſtate, and * to ſubject her to ** 


Vor. I. 


all 8 imagining, that it "woo be 1 in 
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© rommencial reflriftions; theſe were rejeQed by 
| the Venetians, as arbitrary and vexatious.” Dif- 
putes aroſe very dangerous to both; but they 


ended in Venice entirely throwing off the Jurif- 
diction of Padua. It is curious, and not un- 
8 worthy of ſerious attention in the preſerit age, 


to ſee the parent now totally ſubjected to the 


child, whom ſhe wiſhed to retain in too Ngo 

e ei Ar 

The irruption of "the Lonbark 2 9 

While it fpread havock and deſtruction over the 

adjacent country, was the-cauſe of a great ac- 

ceſſion of ſtrength to Venice, by the numbers 
of new refugees who fled to it with all the 


wealth they could cory. and by pn e wo of 


5 this ſtate. Ft 


© "The F dinbards ecliys," while wey ns. 
liſhed their kingdom in the northern parts of 


Italy, and ſubdued all the ancient diftri& of the 
Veneti, thought proper to leave this little ſtate 


unmoleſted, imagining that an attempt againſt 
it would be attended with more trouble than 
profit; and while they carried on more impor- 


tant conqueſts, they found it convenient to be 


on a good footing with Venice, whoſe nume- 
rous ſquadrons of ſmall veſſels could render the 
moſt eſſential ſervices to their armies. © Accord- 
ingly leagues and treaties were formed occaſion- 
ally between the 'two ſtates ; the Lombards in 


74 
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Manns IN ITALY” It 
che power, at any time, to make. themſclves 
maſters of this inconſiderable republic.” But 
when that people had fully eſtabliſhed their new 
kingdom, and were free from the expehce of 
other wars, they then found Vence ſo much 
increaſed in ſtrength, that, however much t 
might have wiſhed" to comprehend” it within 
| He , dominions, it appeared no longer con- 
ſent, with ſound policy to make the attempt. 
They therefore. choſe rather to nt their 
ancient alliance by. freſh treaties.” 2 


N "oP. 26% 7 


When Chatlemagüe 0 Te 2 
of the Lombards, and, after haying ſent their 
king Didier priſoner to France, was crowned - 

emperor at Rome, by Leo the Third, the Ve- 
netian ſtate cultivated the favour of that con- 
queror with ſo much addreſs, that, inſtead of 2 
attempting any thing againſt their indepen- 1 70 
dence, he confirmed the treat) they had made 
with the Lombards ; by which, among . ; 
things, the limits, or de. EEE me 
N were 3 | 


In the wars 3 the Rn e FN by = 


chose of later date between France and the 
houſe of Auſtria, Venice always endeavoured 
to avoid. the reſentment of either of the contend-. 
ing parties; ſecretly, however, aſſiſting that 
which was at the greateſt. diſtance from her 
own dominions, and, of conſequence, the leaſt 
n to her. Thoſe great powers, on 
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u iW or oer AND | 
their parts, were ſo eager to humble, or deſtroy, 
euch other, that the rifing vigour of Venice was 
Permitted to gtow, for ages, almoſt unobſer ved. 
Like the fame of n e een hi | 


ann rebila,, 1 +363 — 
a Tay 2 45 i a 89715 
A et Ms, 


| Ka 40 at legth, he began to excite 0 | 
jealouſy of the great ates - of Europe, "ſhe had 
Acquired Trength and. revenues ſufficient to teſiſt 
not only one, but great combinations of thoſe 


YI: ket] ee R 
Tui republic, i in its variobs periods of in- 
| Sub, of meridian ſplendor, and Far; declenſi Jon, a 
Has already exiſted for a longer time than any | 
ther of Which hiſtory makes mehtion. The 
7 Venetian themſelves alſert, that this duration | 

_ owing. to the excellent materials of Which 
their government has been compoſed, yi F 
they imagine it has long ſince been eng. to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. 43; 


* 


| f L have beſtowed ſome time ſince we came 
kither in conſidering the Venetian hiſtory- and 
government, I mall, in my next, take a gene- 
ral view of thoſe boaſted miteridls, "that we may 
be able to judge whether or "not. t this gs eulo- 
| * is well founded. 4 
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ne by a general alembly of the 

people: they were called tribunes; and as this 
mall community inhabited ſeveral little iſlands, 
© tribuge was. appointed to judge cauſes, and 
_ diſtribute | juſtice on each of thoſe - iſlands. 
His power was continued one year ; at the ex» 
piration of which, be was accountable. jog- his 
oonduct to the goneral aſſembly of the people, 

wen en enen i 


| This ſimple Wan eee e ik 
ark a ſtrict regard to that freedom ſo delights 
ful to the mind of man, was found ſufficient, 
for the ſpace of à hundred. and fifty years, to 
maintain order in a ſmall community, Gtuated 
as this was. At length the bad adminiſtration of 
ſome of the tribunes, diſcord and animoſity 
among athers; and ſome. ſuſpicions that the. 

3 


” EEO eee, 
nion, awakened the fears of the people, and 
made them liſten to the opinions of thoſe who 
thought a OO} in "OO Ow bed Wee 
nec. of 
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Aſter various | debates ind? 'propofals, 3 it was 
finally determined, that a chief magiſtrate ſhould 

de elected, as the centre of public authority, 
whoſe power might give ſuch vigour and effica- 

cy to. the laws, as was abſolutely neceſſary in 
times of danger, and whoſe duty ſhould be, f Do - 
direct the force of the reſources of the ſtate with _ 
promptitude; uncramped by that oppoſition, | 
and conſequent dilatorineſs, which had been too 
apparent under the tribunes. This magiſtrate _ 

was not te be named King, but Duke, which 

has fince been corrupted to Doge; the office 

was not to be hereditary,” but eleQive ; and the 

Doge was to enjoy it for life. It was agreed | 

that he ſhould have the nomination of all the 
inferior magiſtrates, and the power of males 

peace, and. declaring war, without conſulting 

any but w_ of the citizens as ay e * 


rape Nip 3617] ee ee 
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When the dedtion N . alt the "fob 
| frages fell upon Paul Luc Anafeſte, WhO enter- 
90. into this new e year dah 1 2119-6] 

Abe Venians mu n bes felt great 

inconveniences from their former government, 
er have been under Qu dread from domeſtic 
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or foreign enemies, before they could ſubmit to 


ſuch a fundamental change in the nature of 
their conſtitution. It is evident, that, on this 


occaſion, they ſeem to have loſt that jealous at- 


tention to liberty which they formerly poſleſſed; 5 


for while they with-held from their chief magi- 

ſtrate the name, they left him all the power, 
of- a King. There is no, period when real and 
enkghtened patriots ought. to watch with more 
vigilance over the rights of the people, than in 
times of danger from foreign enemies; for- the 
publie in general are then ſo much engroſſec by 
the dangers from without, that they overlook 
the encroachments which are more apt, at 
thoſe times . than any other, to be made on their 


conſtitution from within: and it is of ſmall im- 
portance - that men defend their country from 


foreign foes, .unleſs they retain ſuch a ſhare of 


internal freedom, as OR, a yo wouli h the 


defending. 


11 is highly probable, that the "+ — 
of popularity which their firſt Doge had. ac- 
| quired before he arrived at that dignity, and 
dhe. great confidence the people had in his pub- 
lic and private virtues, rendered them unwilling 
to limit the power of a perſon who, they were 
convinced, would make a good uſe of it, If 
the man had been immortal, and incorruptible, 
they would have been in the right: however, 
. muſt bo confeſſed, that this r * 
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obſerved afterwards by ſucceeding Doges, and 
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| their god pinion more than e 
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110 he hah which be "ated 2 


ter of importance, he ſent meſſages to thoſe 1 


Citizens, for whoſe judgment he had the great - 
eſt eſteem, praying, that they would come and 
aſſiſt him with their advice. This method was 


the citizens ſo ſent for were called Pregadi. 
© The Doge's council are ſtill called Preggdi, 

though they have "X fat en of bis 
E rr rh] 55 


de firſt, and ſecond . W 
rin ren rey Pemagy but the third gave the 


Venetians reaſon to repent” that they had not 


confined the powers of their chief magiſtrate 
within narrower limits. After having ſerved* 
the ſtate by his military talents, he endeavoured 
to enflave it; his projects were diſcovered ; but 
as the tnprovident people, in the laft arrange- 
ment of their conſtitution, had preſerved no 
legal remedy for ſuch an evil, they were obli- 
ged to uſe the only means now in their power, 
They aſſaulted the Doge in his 0 and mon 
N 8 W dein without farther ene | 


| Mo wel ee Gb tie 

kim, that, after his death, they reſolved to 
 abolifh the office. In the general aſſembly it 
was agreed, that the chief magiſtrate, for the 
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future, ſhould be glefted eety year; thitvhe 
Id have the ſame; power: as. ſotmesly, while 
remained id office + but, as; this wes to bse 
for a ſhort time, they imagined he would be- 
have with equity, and moderation ; aud av they 
had an equal diſlike te Dage 9nd Aa he 
was er Maſter of he N. 210 


/Ths "oy of government, cones _ 
revelytign, was, but of. Holt duration. Fae- 
tions arofe, and became too, violent foe the trag- 
fient authority of the Maſters, of the Militig to 
reſtrain,, The office-expired. ye. years aſter its 
inſtitutiog;3 and, by ane of thoſe ſtrange and 
unaccountable changes of ſentiment, ig Which 
the muktitude are ſo ſubje&, the authority of 
the Dage was reſtored in the perſon of the fon 
el their, aſt Doge, whom, in 2 fit, of furigys 

diſcontent, they had aflaſlinated... "OM mand 7 
= We Wu the Jen 130, 63 


Fora long aw after this, the 88 

nals diſplay mapy dreadful ſcenes of cruclty, 6. 
volt, and alaflination'; 'Doges abuſing their - 
power, endeavouting 10 eſtabliſn a permanent | 
and hereditary deſpatiſm, hy having their eldeſt 


ſons aſſgeiated in the office with themſelves, and 
then oppreſſing the people with double violence. 


The people, on the other hand, after bearing, Fe: 


wich the, moſt _ ahjeA' patience, the | capricigus 
cruelty of their tyrants, riſiag gt once and mur- 
dering them, or ey them, With er, 


4 \VIEW/ OF do canes watts 88 
cut of their domimons Unable to bear Ger 


limited or abſolute government, the 'impatient 
and capricious multitude wiſh' 2 things which 
have always been found — the ſe- 
crecy, promptitude, and efficacy of a deſpotic - 
government, with all the freedom and omar 
of a legal and limited conſtitution. 


» *. 


1 1 is remarkable, that hen the dis: was, 
wa. in a ſmall 'degree, Popular, he ſeldom 
ſound any difficulty in getting his ſon elected 
his aſſociate in the ſovereign authority; and 
when that was not the caſe, there are many in- 
ſtances of the fon being choſen ant on the 
death of his Ae e eee 
Vet, about the mile n tenth FIT 
f the ſon of the Doge, Peter Candiano, took 
arms, and rebelled againſt his father, Being 
ſoon after defeated, and brought in chains to 
Venice, he was condemned to baniſhment, and 
declared incapable of being ever elected Doge. 
38 appears, however, that this worthlefs perſon 
was a great favourite of the pevpte ; for no 
er was his father dead, than he was choſen 
to ſucceed him, and conducted, in great pomp, 
en Ravenna, the place of his exile, to Yeuice. 


The Venetians were Jeri Sine for 
ie inſtance of levity. Their new Doge ſhew- 


ed himſelf as tyrannical in the character of a 
 lovereign, whe Tad been ee in that of a 


— 
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MANNER IN ITALY. 49. 
ſon. He became a monſter of pride and cruelty: 
The people begun to murmur, and he became 
ſuſceptible of that terror which uſually accom- 
panies tyrants. _ He eſtabliſhed a body of life- 
guards to- defend his perſon, and lodged them 


Within the palace. This innovation filled the 


people with indignation, and awakened all their 
fury. They attack the palace, are repulſed by 
the guards, and ſet fire to the contiguouvhouſes, = 
The wretehed Doge, in danger of being cn 
ſumed by the flames, appears at the gate of the 
palace, with his infant ſon in his arms, 7 8 0 
ing the compaſſion of the multitude: they, in- 


exorable as demons, tear in pieces both father 


and child. At ſuch an inſtance of ſavage fury, 
the human affections revolt from the oppreſſed 


== and take part with © their oppreſſor. * 
We almoſt wiſh/ he had lived, that he might 


have ſwept from the earth 42 fee _— "wretchies Ft 
| _ more e than e , 

n ua S724 155 

Uavieg Pest theit rar in the aeftiiib'of 

the tyrant, they leave the tyranny as before. 


No meaſures are taken to Hat 1855 . the 
Doge. ; 1 


For ſome time aſter this; a win of 8 
tion ſeemed to lay hold of thoſe who filled that 
office, as if they had intended to expiate the 
pride of the late tyrant by their own humility, 
His three immediate ſucceſſors, after each of 
them had reigned a few years with applauſe, 
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tr © Whatever conterspt | thoſe pious nay, dif: | 
played/for worldly things, their example made 

Hide imprefion. on theit ſubjeQs, who, about 

this time, began ta monopolize the trade and 
niches of Europe. And ſome years after, when 
all Chriſtendom. was ſeized with the religious 
phrenzy of cecovering the Holy Land, the Ve- 
netians kept ſo perfeQly free from the general 
infeQion, that they did not ſcruple to ſupply 


SS 
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. 4he Saracens with arms and ammunition, in 


Hits of the ediQs, of their Doges, and the re- 
| eee the Pope, and ien aden N 


. ©. Thoſe vine in declared, that re- 
233 Joes feos thing, and trade another ; that, as 
children of the church, they were willing to be» 
lieve all that their mother required; but, as 
. merchants, enen d tek to the 
Wien „ 
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> H IE minds of 10 Wonen were > not fo to- 
tally engroſſed by commercial ideas, as to make 


them negle@ other means of aggrandizing their 


ſtate. All Iſtria ſubmitted itſelf to their govern- 
ment: many of the free towns of Dalmatia, 
haraſſed by the Narentines, a nation of robbers 
and pirates on that coaſt," did the ſame. Thoſe 
towns which refuſed, were reduced to obe- 
dience by Peter Urſeolo, the of Venica, 
who had been ſent with a fleet againſt them, 
in the year 000. He carried his arms alſo into 
the country of the . 5 

_ of . towns. 5 


— 


On ke eee be 5 
afſembly of the people, that the conquered 
towns and provinces ſhould be governed by ma- 
giſtrates ſent. from Venice, Thoſe magiſtrates, 
called Podeſtas, were appointed by the Doge. 
The inhabitants of - thoſe new-acquired | towns 
were not admitted to the privileges of citizens 
of Venice, nor allowed to vote at the general 
aſſembly : the ſame rule was obſeryed with re 
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| gerd to the inhabitants of all the dominions afier- 
wards acquired by the republic. It will readily 


occur, that this acceſſion of dominions to the 


| fate greatly; augmented the influence and power 


of the chief magiſtrate :: this, and the practice 


of r the ſon of the Doge with his fa- 
ther, raiſed jealouſies among the people, and a 
law was dit, aboliſhing ſuch 7 88 for 


"ah 


the Doge Michiel, a far more important altera- 
tion took place in the government. At this 
time there was no other tribunal at Venice than 


85 that of forty judges. This court had been eſta- 
bDliſhed many years before: it took cognizance 


ol all cauſes, civil as well as criminal, and was 

called the council of forty, This body of men, 
in the midſt of the diſorder and confuſion which * 
followed the murder of the Doge, formed a pak 


of ven. modeling the en TREE? 


- Uitherto the people had land We privi ; 


eigen. They had votes in the aſſemblies ;. and, 
although the defcendants of the ancient tribunes, 
and of the Doges, formed a kind of nobility, 
yet they had no legal privileges, or excluſive 
juriſdiction; nothing to diſtinguiſh them from 


their fellow - citizens, but what their riches, or 


the ſpontaneous reſpect paid to the antiquity of 
their families, gave them. Any citizen, as 


well as them, might be elected to a public office. 


— 
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: To acquire the honours of the ſlate, it was ab- 
1 lutely necellary-for the greateſt and proudeſt 
enetian, to cultivate the - good-will of the | 
L | multitude, whoſe voice alone could raiſe him to 4 
| tmhe rank of Doge, and whole rage hid” Win 
ſo many from that envied ſituation. The in 
conveniencies, the diſcord; and confuſion, 12 
ſuch a mixed multitude, had been long felt, but 
nobody had hitherto had the boldneſs"! od nor 
RET Auen, n, 
5 e een . 8 2 ae -: 
| The Nele was divided into ſix parts, — | 
Seſtiers” The council of forty procured it to be 
eſtabliſhed, in the firſt place, that each of thoſe 
 Seſtiers thould anuunlly name two ele ctorb; that 
| thoſe twelve electors ſhould have the r right f 
chooſing, from the whole body of the people, 
four hundred and ſeventy counſellors, W 
ſhould be called the Grand Couneil, and hs 
ſhould have the ſame” power, in all” reſpeQs, | 
which the general WA SEA 102 e 1217 
merly enjoyed. 


It was un 55 vl this W OR, was 
— merely to prevent confuſion, and to 
eſtabliſh regularity in the great national aſſem- 
bly; that the people's right of election remain- 
ed as before, and, by changing the cbunſellors 
yearly, thoſe Who were not elected one year 
might retain hopes of being choſen the next. 
The people did not perceive that this law would - 


be fatal to their importance: it proved, how. 1 
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EO gard tothe inhabitants of all the dominions hs 

wards acquired by the republic. It will readily 

occur, that this acceſſion of dominions to the 
ſtate greatly augmented the influence and power 
of the chief magiſtrate :: this, and the practice 


of aſſociating the ſon of the Doge with his'fa- 


ther, raiſed jealouſies among the people, and a 
law was made, aboliſhing ſuch nere for 
_ ys. | | | 
Js hs year 1175, . the Tr nk of 
the Doge Michieli, a far more important altera- 
tion took place in the government. At this 
time there was no other tribunal at Venice than 
chat of forty judges. This court had been eſta- 


/  +bliſhed many years. before: it took cognizance 


ol all cauſes, civil as well as criminal, and was 
called the council of forty. This body of men, 
in the midſt of the diſorder and confuſion which 
followed the murder of the Doge, formed a pan 
_ of ane the nm „ f 


Hitherto the people had wed WR privi= 77 
leges. They had votes in the aſſemblies; and, 
although the e of the ancient tribunes, 
and of the Doges, formed a kind of nobility, 
yet they had no legal privileges, or excluſive 
JuriſdiQtion ; nothing to diſtinguiſh them. from 
their fellow-citizens, but what their riches, or 
the ſpontaneous reſpect paid to the antiquity of 
their families, gave them. Any citizen, as 
well as them, might be elected to a public office. 


, Fr 
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To ade the honours of the ſtate, it was ah 


lutely neceſſary. for the greateſt and proudeſt 
enetian, to cultivate the - good-will of the 


aki whoſe' voice alone could raife him to 


the rank of Doge, and whoſe rage had thrown 
i many from that envied ſituation. The in- 
convenieneies, the diſcord, and confuſion, of 
ſuch a mixed multitude, had been long felt, but 
nobody had hitherto had the boldneſs s Rrike 
„ame uy 
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Seſtiers. The council of forty procured it to be 


eſtabliſhed, in the firſt place, that each of thoſe 


Seſtiers ſhould annually name two ele ctord; that 
thoſe twelve eleQtors ſhould have the right of 


chooſing, from the whole body of the people, 


four hundred and ſeventy” counſellors, - who 
ſhould be called the Grand Couneil, and who 
ſhould have the ſame power, in all reſpects, 


which the general W of ay W * | 


merly enjoyed. 


It was dae War this OR? was | 
— merely to prevent confuſion; and to 


eſtabliſh regularity in the great national aſſem- 
bly; that the people's right of election remain 
ed as before, and, by changing the cbunſellors 
pearly, thoſe who were not elected one year 

might retain hopes of being choſen the next. 


The people did not perceive that this law would 


be fatal to their importance: it proved, how. 
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was divided into ſix parts, called 
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ever, the foundation of the ariſtocracy, which 
ven alter eſtabliſhed, and Al funf... : 
$354 [as th ag tt 
eee 5 
1 ſill more delicate and important. That, 
to prevent the tumults and diſerders which werr 
expected at the impending eleRtign of a Doge, 
they ſhould (for that time only) name eleven 
commiſſioners, from thoſe of the higheſt repu- 
tation for judgment and integrity in the ſtate 3 
that the choice of a Doge ſhould be leſt to thoſe 
| commiſſioners,” nine fuſffrages being; ogra 
We nennen 


> ab Tb evidently pointed x the. exclafios of ahe 
| people from any concern Whatever in the 
creation of the chief magiſtrate, and ceftainly 
was the objef& in view i yet, as it was ptopaſed | 
only as a temporary expedient, to prevent dif- 
orders, when, men's. minds were irritated againſt 
ach other, and factions an Wan the 1 


tion was agreed to. $103 Weben 


am with 4 dentority: and Gcbeſt, 
. thoſe reſtraints on the power of the people, 
the council of forty turned their attention, in 
the next place, towards limiting the authority 
of the Noge. This was conſidered as top ex-. 
-bitant, even for good men; and, in the hands 
of wicked men, had always been perverted to 
the purpoſes of tyranny, and for which no re- 
medy had hitherto been found, but what was. 


"It 
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eee ebene ken revolt on 
the part of the people, and all e borrars and 
exceſſes with which ſuch an expedient; is uſu- 


eee 1 The. vidunal e forty 


ſhould annually appoint . perſons, one from 
each diviſion of the city, who ſhould-form the 


privy councit of the Doge, and, without their 


approbation, none of his orders ſhould be valid; 
_ ſo that, inſtead of appointing his own privy» 

council, which had been the cuſtom hitherto, = 
the authority of the chief magiſtrate wauld,: for 


the future, in a great meaſure, depend on fix : 


men, who, themſelves, depended. on the Grand 
Council, To be conſtantly furrounded by ſuch 
a ſet of counſellors, inſtead, of creatures of his ; 
own, however reaſonable it may ſeem in the 
eyes of the impartial, would have been conſi- 
dered by one in poſſeſſion of the dignity of 
Doge, as a moſt intolerable innovation, 
probably would have been oppoſed by all his 
influence ; but there was no Doge exiſting when 
the propoſal was made, and conſequently it * 
ſed inte a law = univerſal ee 
Ladly, ay i amacks ny Pg a e. con- 
Gilling of ſixty members, : which were to be ele- 
ted, annually, out of the Grand Council. This 
aſſembly was in the room ef that which the 
Doge formerly had the power of convocating, 
on extraordinary occaſions, by ſending meflages, 
praying certain citizens to come, and aſſiſt him, 


66+ 15 5410 Or so herr AND 


with their advice The members of the new Hf 
. ſenate, more fixed and more independent than 
thoſe of the old, are till called the Pregadi. 
This alſo was agreed to without oppoſition; 
and immediately aſter the funeral of ned = 
pag: 4 thoſe Es me! 


| They bord by W the Grand Council 5 
of four hundred and ſeventy, then th ſenate of 
ſixty, then the fix ' counſellors, and laſtly, the- 


dleven electors. - Theſe laſt were publicly ſwbrn, 


that in the election now-entruſted to them, re- | 
jecting every motive-of-private intereſt, they 
| ſhould give their voices for that perſon, whoſe 


| elevation to the dignity of Doge they believed, 


in their.-conſciences, would you m "of "_ 
| nay bf the Rates” A 
e lax 1 babe to Sehen c 
palace, and Orio Malipier, one of the eleven, 
| Had the votes of his ten colleagues; but he, 
with a modeſty which ſeems to have been un- 
affected, declined the office, and uſed all his 
influence with the electors to make choice of 
Sebaſtian Ziani, a man diſtinguiſhed in the re- 
public on account of his talents, his wealth, 
and his virtues; aſſuring them chat, in the pre- 
ſent emergency, A# was a more proper perſon 
than himſelf for the oſſice. Such was their opi- 
nion of Malipier's judgment, that his colleagues 
adopted his opinion, and Tiani was unanimouſly 
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As this mode of election was quite new, and 
as was reaſon to imagine that the bulk of 
'the/people, on reflection, would not greatiy ap- 
prove of it, and that the new Doge would not 
be received with the uſual acclamations, ' Ziam 
took care that great quantities of money ſhould 
be thrown. among the multitude, When he was 
firſt preſented. to them. po was ever re- | 
. be with —— | 
= loo the 1 a the 1 ceres | 
3 — hs mne 4 nee ' 
R 7 25 1 6:8 
„ pope A Peanut the Third, to pony 10 re- e 
ſentment of the emperor Frederic Bare ed, 78 0 
has taken refuge at Venice, and was protected 
by chat State. The ; emperor ſent a powerful 
fleet againſt it, under the command of his ſon 
Otho. Tiani met him with a fleet; at Venice. 
A very obſtinate engagement enſued, in which 
the Venetians were victorious. The Doge re- oY 
turned in triumph, with thirty of the enemy's. 
veſſels, / in one of which was their commander 
Otho, All the inhabitants of Venice ruſhed: to 
the ſea-ſhore, to meet their victorious Doge: 
the Pope himſelf came, attended by the ſenate 
and clergy. After embracing Ziani, his Holi- 
neſs preſented him with a ring, ſaying; with a 
loud voice, “ Take this ring; uſe it as a chain 
* to retain the ſea, henceforth, in ſubjeQion to 
the Venetian empire ; eſpouſe the ſea, with” 
* this ring, 40d AO be * 
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* annually, by you and your ſucceſſors, to the 
end of time, that the lateſt poſterity max 
Enno that Venice has acquired the emmpine = 

_ the waves, and that the ſea is wet e eee, 
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he this ha came den the Naa 1 60 1 the 
chunk; people were not ſurpriſed to find iv a 


| little myſterious; and the multitude, without 
conſidering whether it contained much reaſon. 
or common ſenſe, received it with the greateſt 
_ applauſe. The marriage has te e Had | 


nme Sen yoor ince that n 


; e Sante * Aae athd 
1 dees agreed upon previous to the election, 


had been literally adhered to, the Grand'/Coun- 
eil of four hundred and ſeventy would hate pro- 


ceeded'to chooſe à Doge, ſimply by the phuya- 


ey of votes; but, for ſome reaſon which is hot 
now known, that method was waved, and the 


19 


following adopted. Four ' perſons were choſen 


by the Grand Council, each of whom had the 
power of naming ten; and the wes ev 


n en of the een 


een 34 


Fats chotes fall 'vpos/the Hue One Men- 


pier, who had declined ths N 0 Gur of | 


f mm ms. 


hene ae dänn 6 ape, 668 
122 of magiſtracy were created; * 
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_ Grit, was that of the Avogadors. Their duty is 
to take care that the laws") in being ſhall be 
pur ctually executed; and while it is the huſi- 
neſs of other magiſtrates to proceed aghinſt-the 
tranſgreſſors of the laws, it is theirs to bring a 
proceſs againſt thoſe magiſtrates who neglect td 
put them in execution. They aa, alſo on 
the nature of accuſations, and determine before 
which of the courts every cauſe ſhall be 


brought, 
not leaving it in the power of either of the par- 


ties to carry a cauſe to a high court, Which 
is competent to be tried by one leſs expenſive; 
nate, is valid, unleſs, at leaſt, one of the three 
Avogadors be preſent during the deliberation. . 
It is alſo the duty of the Avogadors to keep the 
originals of all the deciſions, and regulations of 

| th Grand Council and Senate, and to order 
them, and all other laws, to be read over, when- 
ever they think proper, by way of refreſhing 
the memories of the ſenators. If the ſenators 
are obliged to attend during thoſe lectures, this 
is a very formidable power indeed. I am ac- 
quainted with ſenators-in another country, who 
would ſooner give their judges the power of 
putting them to n at once, in a N e 
ing manner. | 


The -fectad ch 0 ht 8 at 


this time, was that called Judges al Foreſtieri; 
there are alſo three of them. It is their duty to 


decide, in all cauſes between citizens and 


* 


#; 


{ 


firangers, and in all diſputes which ſtrangets 


have with each other. This inſtitution was pe- 
_ villikely'expedient, at a time when the reſort 
from all countries to Venice was very great, 
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In the year 1192, after I able admint> 
* Malipier, who was of à ber y philoſs- 


| Phicalturn of mind, abdicated the office of De 


preceding narrative, to accompany one of his 
active and enterpriſing genius at preſent; and 1 


have good reaſon to ſuſpect, that you alſo have 
for wp ng cog inelined to 
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had, a uit 4 he was 3 0 = 
dignity. of Doge, been Ambaſſador at the Coutt 
of Manuel, the Greek emperor. at Conſtanti- 
nople. There, on aceount.of his inflexible in- 
tegrity, and his refuſing to enter into the views 
of Manuel, which he thought contrary to the 
intereſt. of his country, his eyes were almoſt en- 
tirely put out by order of that tyrant. Not- 
withſtanding this impediment, and his great 
age, being above e * was now en 
to the nr ig Des. 


# 
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At. this. tins . 
princes and nobles of France and Flanders, in- 
ſtigated by the zeal of Innocent the Third, and 
ſtill more by their own pious fervour, reſolved, 
in a fourth cruſade, to attempt the recovery of 
the Holy Land; and the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 
from the hands of Infidels; and being, by the 
fate of others, taught the difficulties and dan- 
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gers of tranſporting armies by land, they re- 


ſolved to take their paſſage from Europe to Aſia 


by ſea. On this occaſion they applied to the 
Venetian State, who not only agreed to furniſn 


ips for the trauſpottation of the army, but 


alſo to join, with an armed fleet, as principals 


in the A N ion. 


55 'The W army arrived ſoon allar i in the 
Venetian State; but fo ill had they 


that, Shen every thivg ns rely for the- 


batkation, part of the ſum which they had 


agreed to pay for the tranſporting their troops, 


was deficient. This occafioned diſputes be- 
tween the French leaders and the State, which 
the Doge put an end to, by propoſing, that 
_ they ſhould pay in military” fervices what they 


andi the firſt exploits of the Cruſade army were, 
the reduction of the town of Zara, and other 


places in Dalmatia, which had revolted from 


the Venetians. It had been previoully agreed, 


that, after this ſervice, the army ſhould em- 


bark immediately for Egypt; but Dandolo, who 


had another project more at heart, repreſented 


that the ſeaſon ——— and found 

means to perſuade the "FROM waa fp to winter 

in Dalmatia. 92 200 | 
3 + ha 


During an ende /Dandols; datos tins 


dexterity to determine the French'Cruſaders, in 


could not farnith in money. This was accepted. 


e of ſome favourable? circumſtances, had the 


OO MASBIAI INN ALY, 24 
ſhite. of dhe interdiQtion. of the, Pope, to join 
with, the Venetian, forces, 1725 to, carry. their 
arms againſt the emperor. of Conſtantinople ; 
an expedition which, Dandolo aſſerted, would 
facilitate their original plan againſt the Holy ? 
Land, and which, he was convinced, would be 
altended _ far gfeatet advantages to both. 
ms 2 we; bein zn“ Sr - 
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NE of Conſtantinople was never ſur · 
rounded with, greater dangerz, nor has it ever 
known, more wee nee, than at. * 
6 }F oth * 4 elt 5 Sic 31 vis * 21 
Jaan uh PACKING head yada ods i 
Manuel, Who had treated Pa dale, og 
ambaſſador, with ſo much barbarity, bad. be 
precipitated -from the throne, . His immediate 
ſucceſſor had, a ſhort time after, experienced 
te ſame fate. Betrayed by his own, Wi 

his eyes had been put out, and, in dig ep ors. 
able condition, he was. kept cloſe priſoner. by 


the uſurper. The fon,, of ee Wen. 


had eſcaped from Conſtantinople, and had ar- 
rived- at Venice, to implore the protection of 
that State: the compaſſion which his misfor- 
tune naturally excited, had copſidetable effect 
in promoting the Doge's favourite ſcheme, of 
leading the French and Venetian forces againſt 
Conſtantinople. The indefatigable Dandolo 
Went, in perſon, at the head of bis, country- 
men, The united army beat the. troops of the 
uſurper in tepeated battles, * him * fly 
Vol. I. | E 
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"from Conttahtitdple, placed his brother on ne 
_ *throne, ad reſtored to Rim his ſon Alexis, w 
Had been obliged io take refuge at Venice, 
from the cruelty of bis uncle, and had accom- 


es re N 18 

. 19 0 W oe eie "I 
4A miſunderſtanding ſoonaſter ended between 
the united armies and Alexis, now affociated 
-with his father on the throne of Conſtantinople. 
The Greeks murmured at the favour which 
their emperor ſhewed to thoſe end and 
thought his liberality to them inconſiſtent with 
his duty to his own- ſubjects. The Cruſaders, 
on the other hand, imagined, that all the wealth, 
of his empire was 'bardly ſufficient to repay the 
obligations he owed to them.” The young 
prince, deſirous to be juſt to the one, and grate- 
ful to the other, loſt the confidence of | both ; 
and, while he ſtrove to conciliate the minds of | 
two ſets of men, whoſe views and intereſts were 
— oppoſite, he was betrayed by Murtſuphlo, a 
"Greek, who had gained his confidence, and 
hom he had raiſed to the higheſt dignities of 
the empire. This traitor inſinuated to the 
©;Greeks, that Alexis had agreed to deliver up Con- 
ſtantinople to be pillaged, that he might ſatisfy 
the avarice and rapacity of thoſe ſtrangers who 
| "had reſtored his family to the throne. The 
people fly to arins, the palace isinveſted;/ Alexis 
and his father are put to en eee 
* deflared emperor. kak 7 
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MA IH TALLY” oh 
— though aſcertained by the 
authenticity of hiſtory," ſeem ae rapid the" re. 
volutions of a theatrical 1 ; 
eee 386 Hack en Vm TEES 120 1 * 5 

The chiefb of tes Ude ue truck with | 
horror and indignation, aſſemble in council. 
Dandolo, always deciſive in the moment of dan- 
ger, gives it as his opinion, that they ſhould 
1 declare war againſt the uſurper, 
and make themſelves maſters of the empire. 


| This opinten prevails, and dhe coatquely of the 
Or Cempire's FORD _— OR 5 
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enter victorious into 1 and yours | 
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The Doge, never ſo kc diode with fuc- 
ceſs as to loſe” ſight of the true" intereſt of his 
country, did not think of procuring for the re 
public, large dominions on the continent. The 
Venetians had, ſor their ſhare, the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, ſeveral ports on the coaſt of 
the Helle ſpont, the Morea, and the entite iſland 
of Candia. This was a judicious partition for - 
Venice, the augmentation of whoſe ſtrength de · 


pended on commerce; navigation, and the em- 
nn 31 tag er Ant: K (nds 
an age ble sie to lt e bea wel 
Though the ſtar of Dandotoiroſe' in dae 
and done uh ne, extracedinary luſtre! ar/its 
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This ine man «died at 
gels, which adorned his ee Wenk e 1 
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this ſight, deſpiſing the repoſe neceſſary for age, 
and the ſecure honours which attended him at 
home ; engaging in a hazardous enterpriſe, 
_ againſt a.diſtant and powerful enemy 3 ſupport- 


mople, oppreſſed with age, but while the ho- 8 


$+1 


5 eg 
Horthy of our. admirations.. A man, above the 
age of eighty, and almoſt entitely deprived of | 


ing the fatigues of a military life. with * 


wit of youth, and the 8 
in a ſuperſtitious age; "and, whilſt he led an 
army of religious enthuſiaſts, braving, at once, 
the indignation of the Pope, the prejudices of 
bigots; and all the dangers of war; diſplaying 
the ardour of a conqueror, the judgment of a 
ſtateſman, and the diſintereſted ſpirit of a pa- 
triot;- preparing «diſtant. events, improving ac> 
+idental circumſtances, managing the moſt im- 
petuous Characters; and, with: admirable ad- 
dreſs, making all fubſervient to the vaſt plan he 


| thad conceived, for the aggrandizing his native 
country. Yet this man paſſed his youth, man- 


hood, and great part of his old age, unknown. 


Had he died at ſeventy, his name would have 


| been: ſwept, with ibe common rubbich of courts. 
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and capitals, into the gulph of oblivion. So ne- 
ceſſary are occaſions and ſituations, for bringing: 
into light the concealed vigour of the greateſt 
characters; and ſo true it is, that while we ſee, 
at the head of Ringo, men of the moſt vul- 
gar abilities, the periods of whole exiſtence- 
ſerve only as dates to hiſtory, many whoſe ta- 
lents and virtues would have ſwelled her bright 
eſt pages have died unnoted, from the obſcurity 
of their ſituations, or the Jarguor- NONE: 
of the ages in v hich the) led. N 
eee eee ee een hel its 

Bat the romantic ſtory of Henry Dandolo has 
ſedueed me ſrom my original putpoſe, which 
was$j{to: gie you an idea ofthe riſe and pro- 
greſs of the Venetian enge 1 we 1 
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civil liberty, eee at the vaſt ac - 
quiſitions lately made by their fleet and army, 
perceived that thoſe new-cenqueſts might tend 


to the ruin of the conſtitution, by augmenting 
_m— _ and eee ae eee 


1 year 1800 3 after they were. 


informed of the death of Dandolo, they created 


fix ' new magiſtrates,” called Correctots; and 


The duty of thoſe Correftors i is, to examine 
into all abuſes which may have taken place 


daring the reign of the preceding Doge, and 


report them to the ſenate, that they may be re- 
medied, and prevented for the future, by whole- 


ſome laws, before the election of another Doge. 


At the ſame time it was ordained, that the 
State ſhould be indemnified out of the fortune 
of the deceaſed magiſtrate, from any detriment 


it had ſuſtained by his mal-adminiſtration, of 


— 


this inſtitution has been renewed at every en, 
ers which has e e 1 0 


ke oo pee wers ede 4s gear 
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wile the ſenate were to be the judges. This 
law was certainly well- calculated to make the 


Doge very circumſpeR in-his-conduRQ; and has. 


been the origin of all the future reſtraints which N | 
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joyments of private life, ate upt io imagine, 
7 9 


that no mortal would be fond; of any office on 
ſuch conditions; but the ſenate of Venice, from. 
more extenſive views of human nature, knew 


chat there always was à ſufficient number of 


men, eager. to graſp the ſceptre of ambition, 
in defiance of all the thorns with which it could 
rene LEE * 191 N gg rt add 
Nee eie tt Mt SIG FL 2s 27:0 % Tops ole * 1127 3 
. \ Invthe! neduthe. intention;at the. Venetian ſes 
nate ta throw the ſmalleſt ſtain on the character 


of their late Patriotic: Doge; nevertheleſs they 
thought the interregnum alter. his, death, the 


moſt favourable opportunity of paſſing this law;. 
becauſe, When the Jaquiſition had taken place 
aſter his: gJorious-reign, no, Doge could expect 
the IG ever nerds be Gipepſes, Wi 


The . e 1 — choſen. nad the 
laquilition made, Peter Ziani was elected Doge. 


In his reign a, cut for civil cauſes, denomis 


nated the Tribunal of Forty, was created. Its 


bliſhing this court, to which there is an e 
ſrom the deciſions of all inferior mag iſtrates in 
E 4, 
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name ſufßiciently explains ihe intention of eſta» | 
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civil: cauſes tijed within the city. It is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the court of Forty, formerly! 
mentioned, whoſe juriſdiction was now con- 
fined to criminal cauſes: it afterwards got the 
name of o/d:civil council of Forty, to diſtinguiſn 
it from a third court, conſiſting alſo of forty 
members, which was eſtabliſhed at a ſobſequent 

period, to decide, by appeal, in all civil cauſes, 

. from the judgments of the inferior courts with- 
; out the city of Venice. M0 dc ee 1 * 
Imma AIRED) THR FORTS 200 33161621 293 53.096 Frm a Fonryt” 

[Towards theiend ele ee the enn 
128, Tiani abdicated his office. At the elec- 
tion of his ſucceſſor; the ſuffrages were equally : 
divided, between Rainier Dandolo, and James 
Theipolo. This prolonged the interregnum for 
two months; ad often as they were bullotted, 
duting that time, each of them had twenty 
balls. The ſenate, at laſt, ordained them to 
draw fots, which decided in _ of Theipolo, 
Ay 455 10 8K x 12 4 TE 1. 1 1 T4 
- Daring his tile, is Venetian odd 
Vas, in ſome degree; reſormed and abridged. 
One of the greateſt inconveniencies of freecom; 
is the number of laws neceſſary to protect the 

life and property of each citizen 3 the natural 
— conſequences of which ate, à multitude of 
layers, with all the ſuits and vexations which _ 
they create; les peines, les déſpenſes, les 
e longueurs, les ausge demen de la juſtice, 
ſays Monteſquiev, font le prix que chaque 
* W ene pour Ta bens The more 
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manning rn r. vt 
freedom remains in a Stute, of the . im. 
| twill the life and property of each! citi- 
zen be Conſidered!” A deſpotic en 
counts NIA a ec of no W 
at all. SPE One PITT rap 
if- 

*f The Dog ben who had himſelf been 
4 „ 56 as many of the Venetian nobles a2 
that time were, | beſtowed infinite about in a- 
ranging and illuminating the vaſt chaos-of las 
and regulations in which the juriſprudence of a - 
republie, fo jealous of her liberty, had been i- 
volved. After a long 'reigny he abdicated the 
government ij and, to prevent the inconveniency - 
which bad happened at his election, the num- 
ber of ele tors; by a new dettee of he * 
* rr ive doc N i 
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1 che reign of his ſucceffor;- Marin Marini,” * 
two judges, called Criminal Judges of the Night, 
were appointed. Their function is to judge of L 
what are called nocturnal crimes; under Which 
denomination. are / reckoned robberies,: wilul = - 
fire, rapes; and bigamy. We find alſo, that 
Jes lying with Chriſtian women, is: enume- 
rated among nocturnal erimes; though, by an 
unjuſtifiable partiality, a Chriſtian r 1 | 
with a Jewiſh woman, whether-by 8 1 
1s not müde as "-y crime at __ at 
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1 A ew velrd ene in the reign of the Doge 


Rainier Zeno, four more judges n.. 
E 5 | 
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Allithe members 'of the * * 
are paſt thirty years of age, being aſſembled in 
+the hall of the palace, as many balls; are put 
nts an urn as there ate members preſent; 
thirty of theſe balls are gilt, and the reſt oe: 
Fach counſellor draws one; and thoſe who 
 *vhe gilt balls, go inte another room, | — 
there is an urn, containing thirty balls, nine of 

hith ate gilt; The thirty members draw again; 
And thoſe who, by a ſecond piece of -good ſor- 


tune, get the gilt. balls, are the firf# aleclars, 


| and have a right to chooſe nelly e whom 
Long ie opener ed Bots wo N 


4 
14 


13 „ee by lating! in "the nine” 


ds inthe former anſtanices, are reduced io twelve 
ifecond eleflors,' who chooſe twenty-five, the firſt 
: of the twelve naming three, and the remaining 
eleven two, a · piece. All thoſe being aſſembled 
in a chamber apart, each of them draws a ball 
from an urn, containing twenty-five balls, 
1 among which ate nine gilt. This reduces them 
to nine ird clefiors, each. of whom chooſes 
_ five, making in all forty-five ; who, as in the 
preceding inſtances, are reduced by ballot, to 
eleven fourth electars, and they have the nomi- 


— 
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: Ne 
his ülzanl li and, during the interregnum 
Which took place at bis: death, in the year 
1168, a new :form of electing the Doge was 
fixed; Which; though ee 


—_ 
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nation of forty-one, ho ate the. direct clears. . = 
ol the Doge. Being ſhut up, by. themſelves. - 
they begin by chooſing three chiefs, and two 
ſecretaries z. eactti;gleRtor,.: being then, called, . 
throws a little billet; into an urn, which Nanda. 
ona table beſore the chiefs... On..this, billet, is, 
inſcribed the perſon's. be the; eleftor,. 
ARA ite * AER SLE LT LIRA 9 TEE 
we TU IN FRIES . 215 TH: {2 SOT -- 
T * e 3 in wer es mene ad 0 I 
_ chiefs, and of the whole aſſembly, open the bil- 
leis. "Artiotig fall the forty-one.there are, gene- 
rally, but a vety few different names, x the 


election, for the: maſt, part, balances between 
two or three candidates. Their names, what- 


eyer isithe number, are put into, another urn, 


and drawn out ons after another. As.ſoog ag; a. 
name is extracted, the Secretaty reads it, and, 
if he perſon to hom it belongs is preſent, he 
immediately retires,, One of the chiefs. then 
demands, with. a loud voice, whether any crime 
can be Jaid to, this perſon's charge, or any ob- 
jection made to: bis being raiſed to the ſo ſfove- 
reign dignity ? If. any obſection. | is made, * 
accuſed is called in, and heard in bis own rl 
fence z after Which the eleQors 1 10 gy 
their: deciſion, by 1 throw US. a ball. Into. one 14 
two boxes, one of whic is. for the Ayes, 
other for the Noes. The Secretarics then „ ; 
the balls, and. if thefe are. twenty-five. in 53 


ficlt,. the election 1 Wahle l 1 
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name is read, and the ſame inquiſition made as 
before, til chery are twenty fe approving balls, 


"3 1 12 


4 Thi neg tein Jaglneleancctithmnas, 
| 0 perfectly blended, precludes evety attempt to 


corrupt the eleQtors, and all cabals for the Dus 


cal dignity 3 for who could dream, by any la- 
bour or contrivance, of gaining an election, the 
mode of whoſe procedure equally baffles wer ad- 
Nn of « politician and a juggler ? 4 Gb 432 4 1 
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1 the firſt Dofte'cha 6s 
according to this mode. In his reign the ruh 
pi pee ere eren une a ee 

* N. r 
aeg the pekte 1a were ſigned gp . 
rain perſons choſen by the Doge himſeif, and 

called: Chaneetlors'; /but the Grand Council, | 
which we find to limit the 
ene the Doge, thought Hat! method im- 
proper; and now ptopoſed, that a Chancellor 
| ſhould be appointed by themſelves, with rights 
and privileges entirely independent of the Doge. 
At the ſame time, as the people had ſhewn 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, on account of the great 
| offices being all in the diſtinguiſhed famibes, it | 
was thought expedient to.ordain, that the Chan- 
cello? ſhould always. be taken from among the 
Secretaries. of the Senate, who were citizens. 
| Afterwards, when the council of ten came to be 
times. it was ordained, that the Chancellar 


MANNERS IN ITA 8g 
might be choſen either from the e 
that coutt, Wer ue teu i e bine U 
| WILLS a ET aro 5 1886 14155 got) tals 
| The Grand Chancellor of Venice ixan officer | 
of great ee Pre ana has the 
keeping of the great n 
and is privy to all the ſecrets of the State; he 
is conſidered as the head of the order of citizens, 
and his office is the moſt lucrative, in the repub- 
lie; yet, though he maſt be preſent at all 1 
councils, ON kr ted 0 beet 


+ Samet! e 
"oe peruſing 4 annals 4 his republic, we we 
louſy of this! Feier even the private 
economy of families ſometimes , created. ſulpi- | 
cion, however blameleſs the public conduct 
the maſter might be. The preſent, Doge had 
married a foreign lady 3 his two ſons followed 
his example; one of their wives was a princeſs. 
This gave umbrage to the ſenate ; they thought 
that, by ſuch means, the nobles might acquire 
an inteiteft, and connezions, in other, countries, 
inconſiſtent with their duty as citizens of oo | 
and therefore; in the interregnum which fob 
lowed the death of Theipolo, a law was pro- 
poſed by the 'CorreQors, and immediately paſ- 
ſed, by which all future Doges, and their ſons, 
were interdicted from marriage with foreigners, 
under the pain of being excluded n pre 
office of Doge. wh | On i Fig 03-7 1-4-4 
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Though che people had bei graduallywicn 


we have ſeen, deprived of'their original right of | 


7 eleQing the chief magiſtrate ;' yet, on the elec- 


tions whichſueceededtheeſtabliſhment of the new 
mode, the Dege had always: been, preſented to 


the multitude aſſembled in St. Mark's. Place, a5 
if requeſting their approbation ; and the N 


flattered with this fmall degree of attention, had 
- Never failed to announce their ſatisfaQion by te- 


peuted ſhouts :/ but the ſenate ſeem to have been 


afraid of leaving them even this empty 
of their ancient power; for they ordained, that, 


inſtead of preſenting the Doge to the muhitude, 


to receive their acclamations, as formerly, a 


Syndic, for the future, ſhould, in the name of | 


| the people, congratulate the: new Doge on his 
election. On this occaſſon, ehe ſenate do not 


em to have acted with their uſual diſcernment. 


Show often affects the minds of men more than 
ſubſtance, as appeared in the-preſent-inſtance ; 
for the Venetian populace diſplayed more re- 
ſentment on being deprived of this noiſy piece 
of form, than when the ſubſtantial right had 
been taken from them. After the death of the 
Doge John Dandolo, before a. new election 
could take place in the uſual forms, a prodigious 
multitude aſſembled in St. Mark's Place, and, 
with loud acclamations, proclaimed James Thei- 
polo; declaring, that this was more binding 
than any other mode of election, and that he 
was Doge to all intents and purpoſes, - While 
the ſenate remained in fearful Os for the 


ſhadow, 


»— 
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conſequences of an event ſo alarming and un- 
booked. for, they were informed, that Theipolo 
tad We 
a to remain concealed, till he heard 


how the ſenate and: people would. ſettle _ the 
diſpute. | | 


'The people, having no perſon of weight to - 
conduct or head them, renounced, with their 


_ uſual fickleneſs, a, project w ch, 
yuh with their uſual intrepidity. ij apy * 
How! ov 2 $31 ia aeg n 
The Grand Cage, freed fioin alatni,” pro. 
ceeded to a regular election, and choſe Peter 
3s Gradonico, à man of enterpriſe, firmneſs, and 2 
addreſs, in whoſe reign we fall ſee the dy it 
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Gris ©, kom the indeed be "was 
in poſſeſſion of " "office of 9 8152 N 


ſcheme of depriving the people of all ee 
maining power. An ayerſion to popular, gor 


vernment, and reſentment of ſome ſigns of perr 


ſonal diſlike, which the populace. had ſhewn at 
his eleQion, ſeem, to have been... his only mo- 


tives; for, while he completely annibilated the 


ancient rights of the people, he ſhewed no in- 


Ahe to augment the power of bis own office. 


Ae the people had experienced many 


mortify ing deviations from the old conſtitution, 


„ as the Grand Council was choſen annual- 
ly, by electors of their own nomination, they 


flattered themſelves that they ſtill retained an 


important ſhare in the government, It was this 


laſt hold of their declining freedom which Gra- 


donico meditated to remove, for ever, from 
their hands. Such a project was of a nature to 
have intimidated a man of lefs courage ; but his 
natural intrepidity, animated. by reſentment, 


made him overlook all dangers and difficulties. 


R 
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| He began (as if by way of erperiment) wb 


ſome alterations re ſpecting the manner of chooſ- 
ing the Grand Council z theſe, however, oc- 
caſioned murmurs; and it was feared, that dan 
e- eee at the we mpg] 
inn cn. S wa 121 55 
nennen n 
Bas ſuperior 10 ſeur, 3 inſpired 
others with courage; and, before the period of 
Ja enge hari he: dune, the ee rwe 
ien n HE 
n We | publiſhed. anne; year 1297, by 
which it was ardained;. that thoſe. who actually 
belonged to the Grand Council, ſhould con- 
tinue members of it ſor life ; and that the ſame 
right ſhould deſcend to their poſterity, without 
any form of election whatever. This was at 
once forming a body of heteditary legiſlative no- 
bility, and-eſtabliſhing a complete ariſtocracy, 
upon the ruins of the ancient e enten 
ments: 17 nk een n An en iy -- 
+2 Peet nich 661 GA tt 1 TW. 12 8 
This meaſute ſiruck all the eitizens, whe 
were not then of the Grand Council, with con-: 
cern and aſtoniſhment; but, in a. particular 5 
manner, thaſe: of ancient 4 noble be 
for although, as | has been already obſ 
there was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no nobility wit 
excluſive; privileges before this law, yet there 
were in Venice, as thete muſt be in the moſs * 
democratical republics, - certain families conſi- 
dered as more honourable than others, many of 


2 . 


| whom. found themſelves,” by this law, thrown 
into a rank inferior to that of the leaſt conſiders 
able perſon who happened, at this important 
period, to be a member of the Grand Council: 
To conciliate the minds of ſuch: dangerous mal- 
contents, exceptions were made in their favour; 


and ſome of the moſt powerful were immediate- 


ly 'received' into the Srand Council; and to 

others it was promiſed chat they ſhould,//at ſome 
ſuture period, be admitted. By ſuch hopes; 
artfully inſinuated, and by the great influente 
of the members who actually compoſed the 
Grand Council, all immediate inſurredtions were 
prevented; and foreign wars, and objects of 


commerce, ſoon turned the people's attention 


from this mortifying my in n b wy wa 
benennen nn WENN | 1 
A ftrong een of thoſe! Yates 
however, feſtered in the breaſts of ſome indi- 
viduals, who, a few years after, under the di- 


tection of one Marino Bocconi, formed a de- 
gn to affafflnate Gradonice, and'maſſacre all 


the Grand Councith without diſtinction. This 
plot was diſcovered, and the *chiefs, ' after con- 


Jefling Weir krise were enen, ae 
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malcontents of the rank of citizens; but one f 


5 abet oe nature, ut which e 
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A This edenkination ee ſome ß 
: the meſt diſtinguiſhed) of thoſe Who were not 
of the Grand Council when the reform took 
place, and who had not been admitted after - 
wards, according to their expectations ; and of 
ſome others of very ancient families, who could. 
not bear to ſee ſo. many citizens raiſed to a. 
level with themſelves, and who, beſides, were 
piqued at what they called the Pride of Grado- 
nico. Theſe men choſe for their leader, the. 
ſon of James Theipolo, v ho had been procla im 
ed Doge by the populace. Their object was, 
to diſpoſſeſs Gradonico, and reſtore. the ancient 
conſtitution; they were ſaon joined by a great 
many of, inferior. rank, within the city, and 
they engaged conſiderable numbers, of tbeit 
friends and dependents from Padua, and the 
adjacent country, to come to Venice, and alliſt 
hem, at the. time appointed for the inſurreQion. 
Conſidering: the numbers that werte prix to- this 
yndectaking; it, is aſtoniſhing that it was not 
diſcovered till the night preceding that on which 
it. was, to haye taken place, The uncommo 
cancourſe of ſtrangers, created, the firſt ſuſpicion, 
which was confirmed by the. confeſſion of -_ 
who were acquainted with the deſign... 
Doge immediately ſupamened, the pee 2 
ſent expreſſes to the governors 'of the neighbour- 
ing towns: * ſorts, e for, Ps tg 
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ane eee beer. The con- 
bled, . bad the Doge and bis Phan Fw, 
Who were collected in a body around the palace. 


The Place of St. Mark was the ſcene of this tu 


multuous battle, which laſted many. hotrs, but 
was attended with more noiſe and terror among 
the inhabitants, than bloodſhed to the comba- 
tants. Some of the military governors arriving 
with troops, the conteſt ended in the rout of the 
cionſpirators. A few nobles had been killed in 
the engagement; à greater number were ene- 
cuted by order of the ſenate. Theipolo, WhO 
had fled, was declared infamous, and an enemy 
to his country; his goods and fortune were con- 
fiſcated, the his 15678 razed to the ground, 
After theſe executions, - it was thought expe- 
dient, to receive into the Grand Council, ſeve- 
ral deine eee ee ran 9 


r e Iran 
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15 * two conſpiracies having 
followed one another, ſpread an univerſal-difi- 
dence and dread over the city, and gave riſe 
to the court called the Council of Ten, which 


was erected about this time, merely as tem- 


porary Tribunal, to etamine into the cauſes} 
puniſh the accomplices, and deſtroy the ſeeds 
of the late conſpiracy ; ; but which, in the ſequel; 
became permanent. 1 ſhall wave farther men- 
tion of this court, till we come to the period aq 
when the State Inquiſitors were eſtabliſhed; 
but it is proper to mention, that the Eccleſialti- 
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cal Court of Inquiſition" o erected at Ve- _ 
nice in the — — 6. 
ie DAUM TRIES £34513 t« rite i tr 


The Popes had long endeavaured to intro- 


* this court into every country in Europe; 


they ſucceeded too well in many but though 
it 994, nat air eee State of Ve- 
nice, yet it was actepted undet ſuch reſtrictions 

as have prevented the diſmal een * 
_ it nen countries. ASTRO Vault en 
This republic lere at in to "Re 2 

| 8 impreſſion of the ambitious and encroach- 
ing ſpirit of the court of Rome; and has, on 
all occaſions, ſhewn the; greateſt -uowillingpeſs 


to entruſt power in the hands of eccleſiaſtics, 
Of this, the Venetians gave an undonbted proof 


at preſent; ; for while they eſtabliſhed a new ci- 
vil Court of nquifition, with the moſt unlimited 
powers, they would not receive the eccleſiaſti- 
cal inquiſitions, except on conditions to which 
it Nan W in eee 
15 
The court of 1 5 nevereifolayed, more 45 
drefs than in its attempts to elude thoſe limita- 
tions, and to prevail on the ſenate to admit the 


inquiſition at Venice, on the ſame footing. as it 


had been received elſewhere ; but the ſenate 
was as firm as; the. ee artfol, and the 
Court of Inquiſition : was at Aaſt teh dee i | 
der the following conditionss s | 


* vie. or $0 0199y: 4 xy 

| one pen tho 

would attend the deliberations: of that court, 

Baecher decrees could be executed with- 
; 1 
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Thoſe cortitWonie! were to take no ener 
Ai, or engagement of any kind, to the In- 
*quifition 3 but were bound by oath to conceal 
nothing from the ſenate e ſhovld 718 in 
the Holy Office. © SOT 168308 OE 15 

That hereſy ſhould be the TE ene cog- 
nilsbie by the Inquiſition 3 and, in caſe of the 
conviction and condemnation of any criminal, 
his goods and money ſhould vor belong” to thts 
N24 ber to di natural heirs. OG 
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Thar Jews and Greeks an be ce my 
as exerciſe of their religion, without N 
mne, by this court. Fug 
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ere LIE | were to prevent the * | 
ſtration of any ſtatute made at * ora 
"where out of the Venetian Sie. a 
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be Io utter were not Fahnes to con- 
abel books as heretical, ' without the concur- 
Fence of the Senate; nor were they allowed "to 
; Judge any to be fo, bit thoſe an a 
? ed 0 edic e e ee lee, 
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__ Syoly were the reſtrictions undet which the 
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Inquiſition was eſtabliſned at Venice; aud no- 9955 


thing can more deatly- prove their efficacy, 
than a compariſon of their numbers, who have 
ſuffered for hereſy here, with thoſe who have © 
been condemned to death by that court m—— | 
bow _ Og was eſtabliſhed. 15 N 
" I r WOK entitles 
be me d recorded of a man, named 
Narino, being condemned to à public puniſi- 
ment, for having compoſed a book in defence 
of the opinions of John Huſs. For this (the = 
greateſt of all crimes in the fight of Inquiſitors) 
his ſentence was, that he ſhould be expoſed pub- 
licly on a ſcaffold, | dreſſed in 4 gowti, with 
flames and devils painted on it. The modera- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate appears in this ſen- 
tence. Without his interpoſition, the flames 
which ſurrounded the priſoner would, in all 
probability, not have been painted. Thie, which 
is mentioned in the Hiſtory of Venice as an in- 
ſtance of ſeverity, happened at à time, when, 
in Spain and Portugal, many wretches were 
burnt, by order of the Inquiſition, for a 
e 
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wn 1354; . the interregnum after the 


death of Andrew Dandolo, it was propoſed 'by 


the CorreQors of Abuſes, that, for the future, 
the three chiefs ofithe Criminal Council of For- 
ty ſhould be members ne Oollege; i ng 
paſſed into a law. ene n= force ee TOR 


96 VII W O 50019T%Y AND | | 
It may 'be-neceffary to mention, that the 
College, -otherwiſe called the Seigniory, is the 
ſupreme cabinet council of the State. This 
Court was originally compoſed of 3 
fix counſellors only; but to theſe, at diffetent - 
periods, were added; firſt, ſix of the Grand 
Council, - choſen by the Senate they were 
_ called Savii, or. Sages, from their ſuppoſed wiſ- 
duo; and afterwards, five Savii, of the Terra 
Firms, whoſe more immediate duty is to ſuper- 
belonging to the republic on the continent of 
Europe, particulatly what regards the troops. 
At one time there were alſo five Savii for mari- 
time affairs, but they had little buſineſs after 
the Venetian navy became inconſiderable; and 
now, in the room of them, five young noble- 
men are choſen by the Senate every fix months, 
who attend the meetings of the Seigniory, witk- 
out having a vote, though they give their opi- 
nions when aſked. This is by way of inſtruct- 
en them fit for the affairs of 
They are called Sages of the . 
2 are ches every ſix months. | 


To thoſe were added, the three Chiefs 1 the 
Criminal Court of Forty; the court Sen con- 
dies, Fo ot e nn 
* 1 ih 17 W. 

, The College 3 "* At ricey; 3 ho 
and the repreſentative of the republic. Tbis 
court gives audience, and delivers anſwers, in 


11 


4, 


"MANNERS N 11 K x. 97 
the name of the republic, to foreign Ambaſſa- 
dorg, to the deputies of towns and provinces, 
and to the generals of the army ; it alſo receives 
all requeſts and memorials on State affairs, ſum- 


mons the Senate at pleaſure, and arranges the 
| buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in that me 


10 the Venetian government, great care is 
taken to balance the power of one court by that - 
of another, and to make them reciprocal checks 7 

on each other. It was probably 
ie power of the ( llege, that- three chi 
of the e N Forty were now added 
to it. 
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10 diſpoſition, by marrying a very young 
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- vatiety of fingular events that chit of Ve 7 
We have ſeen a confpitacy Against this 
. driginatitg among the Grizens, and bfr 
© by people of that rank only. We ſaw another, 
ſoon after, Which todk its origin among the 
body of the nobles ; but the year 1355 preſents 
us with · one of a ſtill more extraordinary nature, 
begun, and carried on, by the Doge himſelf, 
If ambition, or the augmentation of his own 
- power, had been the object, it would not have 
"been ſo furprifing ; but his motive to the con- 
ſpiracy was as ſmall as the intention was dread- 
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Marino Falliero, Doge -of 'Venice, was, at”. 
-this time, eighty years of age ; a time of life 


ben the violence of the paſſions is generally 
pretty much abated. He had, even then, how- 


ever, given a ſtrong inſtance of the cithneſw-of 


woman. This ladyTimagined ſhe hid been 
affronted-by a young Venetian nobleman” at a 
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infult to her huſband, The eld Doge, ie 
had all the deſire imaginable to pleaſe his wife, 


detaonined,oim.thistnatger: ac leadyctogivatier 


unpleCailoſRtion. 2177 57 Pniegs 310 _ 
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The delinquent was brought before the ines 
and the crime was exaggerated with all the elo- 
quence that, money could purchaſe but they 
viewed the affair with unprejudięed eyes, an 

pronotnced:a ſentenee n more than adequate 
tothe crime: Phe Dage was Aled with abe 
moſt entra tag ant rage; nd, finding that abe 
body of therhobles teοοο are in his Wrath, 
Se 4 chnſpusey with the Admit = 
of the Arfenal; ant forme; ethiets, who. ware dif 
conton ted with the governtrent en other ar 
counts, and proje bed a method of windicating 
his: wifes hpnour, which ſeems rather violent 
for che oben ſion · It was teſob ed by:thoſe-defſo 
peradoes, to muſſuere the whole G Chun: 
cil. Such a ſcene of bloodſhed, on account of 
eee e ee eee 
j n 3 ts i 15:19 bas 1450 
„dee erh Hits wb gun * kW Sabi 
-  'Fhis plot was:congutted with more ſecreeß 
than could have been exp d, from..a man 
who ſeams tochave baen deprived of geaſqn s 
well as humanity. Every thing was prepared 3 
and the day, previous) do that which. was: fixed | 
for the executiop,: had arrived, without any 
* Ls a Le 
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r s Giſkovered in the ſume manner in 
Thich that againſt the King and Parliament of - 
England was brought to W f. in e time of 
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Venetian, ftom the general maſſa 
mm, REI houſe the following day's 
ins eee noob. 
Lioni' preſſed bim to give ** ITY 
_ extraordinary advice; . e, 
nately refuſing; Lioni ordered him to be 


and confined; and, ſending for ſome. of his 


friends of the Senate, by means of promiſes and 
threats, they at length prevailed on the priſoner 
to diſcover the Neeb ge gf tach. 
Tlie eo eee en ene 
MF 21Theyiſcnd for the Avogadons; the Council of 

Ten, and other high officers, by whom the oe _- 
woe was examined; aſter which, orders were 
given for ſeizing” the principal conſpirators in 
their houſes, and for ſummoning thoſe of the 


|  HibbilityanU/ citizens, on whoſe fidelity . 


Council could rely. Theſe meaſures could not 
be taken ſo ſeeretiy as not to alatm many, w 
found means to make their eſcape.” A conſi- 


. ee wivited) among whom, 
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admoniſhed him, 2 
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were two chiefs of the conſpiracy under the 
Dope: They being put to the queſtion, con- 


feſſed the whole. It appeared, that only a fe- 


le& body of the principal men had been privyto 


the real deſigu 3 great nombers had been .defir, s 
ed to be prepared with arms, at a Particular. - 


hour, when they would be employed in attack 


ing certain enemies of the State, which were 


not named; they were deſited to keep thoſe 


orders a perfect ſecret, and were told, that 
upon their fidelity and ſecrecy their future for- 

tunes depended. Thoſe mem did not know of 
each other, and had no ſuſpicion that it was 
not+a.chwwbubt enterpriſe ſot which they were 
thus engaged; they were therefore ſet at liber- 
tys but all the chiefs of the plot gave the fulleſt 
evidence againſt the Doge. It was proved, that 
the whole ſcheme had been formed by his di- 
rection, and ſupported; by his influence. After 
the principal conſpirators were tried and exe 
cuted, the Council of Ten next proceeded to the 

bl the Doge himſelf. They deſired that 
twenty ſenators, of the higheſt reputation 
might aſſiſt upon this ſolemn occaſion ; and that 
two relations of the Faller family, one of whom 
was a member of the Council of Ten, and the: 
other an Avogador, might withdraw nom _ 


; court. f 8 * en 049 2k 4.49 8 abs NN 


The Doge, wko-hichartw had: 1 un. 
der a guard in his on apartments in the palace, 
was nom 9 n 
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| charge, und attemptech a defence; but wh 
Be perceived che * eee, 
E . 
he acknowledged his guilt, with many 

and abje@-intreatios for mere: een Ol 
Jt ©: RS , AO Porte; 19249 
- 'F hat a man of eighty-years of age, 
boſe all firmneſb om ſueis an odcaſron; is 


re 5 


by a triſling offence, to ſuch aun inhuman, and: 
fuch a RN Plan. en in without: 4 
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In the Utent Chamber of the palace, where 
the portrait of the Doges ace placed, there i 
a 'vacint: ſpace: between the portraits af Fallier's 
Nr and ſucceſſor, with this 


inſcription: 4: ISOs vii: Ya idR a 
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ie to our contemplation, of a. ſovereign tried 
en N eee 
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Ta 
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6wn FubjeQs. * tou as ; 
d eee e cot ee eee ee 
in N 1415 ikea 1 ele e bent: + 


ie 6th he isteuddedb uo bete denied thei oy 


— $0:l6ſ@ ble hands): MhGent: © 


ebe oy len iofiunincblich. Wey pe- 5 


anne e xs « 
e ee N __ 
that of Charles 'the"Firlf,” of Great Britain: 


But how differently ate we affected by a reviews 25 
he ben ene eee 2%, 2 N B 


8 . * . N . 1 nen art: l What 5 


ä ain — | : the miſs 
2, in the ſorority. of: 
his fate, and in the calm majeſtio firmnei - 
which he bore it. Thoſe atk FIND 8 
ſpirit, had oppoſed tho unconſtitutional meaſures > 
of his government, were. no more; and the 
men nom in ꝓdwer wete actusted by far diffe- 
rent principles. All the paſſions of humanity; 
therefore, take part with the royal fuſferer; 
nothing but the ungenerous ſpitit of party can 
ſeduce them to the fide of his enemies. In hies 
trial we behold, with a mixture of pity: and in- 
dignation, the; unhappy- monarch. delivered: up 
„ ot ee de e ebene 
and dhe inſolenca of amen, Weir 
* iir e 

ity in the ohen, e . e "og a 
wann eee ee 

rt ne e x61 d 
ent aſter th-death of thie-Doge 
John Delfino, when the laſt electors were con- 
fined ee 2 his ſuc- 
three e 2 report arrived at Venice, 
that Laurentius Celſus, Who commanded the 
fleet, had obtained a complete victory over the 
Genoeſe, wn were * at war with 
| 4 
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the Venetians. This intelligence was commu- 
| Dicated to the eleQors, who immediately drop- 
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ped all the three candidates, and unanimouſly 
' choſe this commander. Soon after, it was 
found, that the rumour of the victory was en- 
tirely groundleſo. This could not affect the va- 
_ idity; of the election; but it produced a decree 
to prevent, on future: occaſions of the ſame 
kind, all communication between the people 
Oy * _ PING e, > 
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This Degev "ER diſplayed eee 
ſtance of weakneſs and vanity, which ſome of 
the hiſtorians have thought worth tranſmitting 
to us. I do not know for what reaſon,” unleſs - 
it be to comfort poſterity with the refletion, | 
that human folly is much the ſame in all ages, 
and that their anceſtors have not been 4 great 
deal wiſer than themſelves. This old gentle“ 
man thought it beneath the dignity of a father 
to pull off his cap to his own ſon; and that he 
might not ſeem to condeſcend ſo far, even when 
all the other nobles ſhewed this mark of reſped 
to their ſovereign, he went, from the moment 
of his ſon's election, upon all occaſions, and in 
all weathers, with his head uncovered! / The 


Doge being ſolicitous for his (father's health, 


and finding that no per ſuaſion, nor explanation 
of the matter, that could be given, were ſuffi- 
cient to overcome this obſtinacy, recollected 
that he was as devout as he was vain, which 
ſuggeſted an a chat had the "deſired 
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effect. He placed a:crofs:on' the front of chis 
ducal coronet. The old man was as deſirous to- 
teſtify his reſpect to the croſe, as he was tiverſs 
to pay obeiſance to his bn 3 and unable tor dex 
viſe any way of pulling off a cap which he ne- 
ver wore, his piety, at 


that, as often as/his-f0n-appeared; hen might 


pull ie off in honor of the croſs; bio 24 MB. 
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It Pate the reign: of Laurentius Celſus; the 
celebrated poet Petrarch, who reſided: for ſome 
time at Venice, and was pleaſed with the man- 


ners of the people, and the wiſdom of their go- 


vernment, made a preſent to the republic, of 
his collection of books; which, at that time, 


was reckoned very valuable. This was the 
foundation of the GI ORR ee 


In . the mace of Nai we conti- 
nually meet with new inſtitutions. No ſooner 
is any inconveniency perceived, than meaſures 
are taken to remove it, or guard againſt its 


; \ 
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| length, got the better ; 
of his pride ; he reſumed his cap, as formerly; 


effects. About this. time, three new magi- 


ſtrates were appointed, whoſe duty is to pre- 


vent all oftentatious luxuries in dreſs, equipage, 
and other expenſive ſuperfluities, and to proſe- 
cute thoſe who tranſgreſs the ſumptuary laws, 


which comprehend ſuch objects. Thoſe ma- 


giſtrates are called Sopra Proveditori alle Pomp&; 


they were allowed a diſcretionary power of levy-. 


ing fines, from people of certain profeſſions, 
* F 5 | 


* 


o vir n eee, 


numbers that of 'public courte ſans pee 
ed. This profeſſion, according to; all accounts; 
formerly flouriſhed at Venice, —— of 
ſplendour unknown in any other capital of Eu- 
rope; and very conſiderable: exactions were 
raiſed to the uſe of the State; at particular times, 
from the wealthieſt of thoſe dealers, This e. 
__ciſe, it would appear, be been puſhed beyond 
What the trade could bear; for it is at preſent 
in a ſtate of wretehedneſi and decay; the heſt 
of the buſineſs; as is ſuid, being now carried 
Pee e 1 vin 
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aud 3 nen that of 3 in a the ex 
ecution of the laws. This was thought efſen» 
tial, to the well-being, and. very exiſtence, of 
the State. For this, all reſpe& for individuals, 
all private conſiderations whatever, and every 
compunctious feeling of the heart, is ſacrificed, 
To execute law with all the rigour of juſtice, 
is conſidered as the chief virtue of a judge; and, 
as there are caſes in which the ſterneſt may 
relent, the Venetian government has taken 
care to appoint certain magiſtrates, whoſe fole 
buſineſs i is to ſee that others 6 mag their 2 


de all occaſions. 


Al this is very fine in the Y vie we 
often. ah it Dearth in the W nn 1 
* je year 1400, while Ante Valk was 
Doge, his ſon having committed an offence 


which evidently ſprung from mere 1 le- 


" IP | „ 8 * 0 1 ** FF" Fes | * * b 
169 vitw or SOG TY AUM _ 
_ vity, and nothing worſe, was ned" i a 

fine of one hundred ducats, your to be PE 7 
for A certain i time. 10 
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Wulle the young man was in priſon, 1 : thu fell 
ſick, and petitioned to be removed to a purer 
air, The Doge rejected the petition ; declar- 
ing, that the ſentence muſt be executed „ 
rally; and that his ſon muſt take the fortune 
of others'in the ſame predicament. The youth 
was much beloved, and many applications were 
made, that the ſentence might be Genel, EI 
account of the danger which threatened him. 
'The father was inexorable, and the ſon died in 
priſon, Of whatever refined ſubſtance this 
man's heart may have been compoſed, I am 
better pleaſed that mine 1s made of the Folnden | 
materials. 99 | wet | ** is eo ann) 
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\ Eario Zeno was accuſed, oP the Council of 
Ten, of having received a ſum of money from 
Francis Carraro, ſon of the Seignior of Padua, 
contrary to an expreſs law, which forbids all 
ſubjects of Venice, on any pretext whatever, | 
5 accepting any ſalary, . penſion, or gratification, 
1 from a foreign Prince or State. This accuſation 
vas grounded on a paper found among Carra- 
g ro's accounts, when Padua was taken by the 
Venetians. In this paper was an article of four 
hundred ducats paid to Carlo Zeno, who de- 
clated, in his defence, that while he was, by | 
the Senate's permiſſion, governor of the 1 


a MANNERS An 117 41 r. 10 


| : Oy: then a Priſoner in i 
the caſtle of Aſti and finding him in want of 


neſe, he had viſited Ca 


common neceſſaries, he had advanced to him 


the ſum in queſtion; and that this Prince, hav- 
ing been liberated ſome ſhort time — FS 


on his drapery the money. 


Ar 1 3 1 3 . 
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nne was a man of acknowledged candaur, 


- of the | higheſt reputation 5 he had come 
manded the fleets and armies: of the State with 


the moſt brilliant ſucceſs; yet neither this, nor 
any other conſiderations, prevailed on the Court 
to depart from their uſual ſeverity. They 
owned that, from Zeno's uſual integrity, there 
was no reaſon; to doubt the truth of his. declara- 


| tion; but the aſſertions of an accuſed perſon b 


were not ſufficient to efface the force of the 


preſumptive circumſtances which appeared a 


gainſt him.— His declaration might be convinc- 


they adhered to 4 diſtinguiſhing maxim of this 
Court, that it is of more importance to the 
State, to intimidate every one from even the 
appearance of ſuch à crime, than to allow a 


perſon, againſt whom a preſumption of guilt 
remained, to eſcape, however innocent he might 


be. This man, who had rendered the moſt 
eſſential ſervices to the republic, and had gainy 


ed many victories, was condemned to be remov- 
ed from all his nen . to be ae i 


| two years. 
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ing to thoſe who: knew him intimately, but | G 
was not legal evidence of his innocence; ane 
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But the moſt affecting inſtance t 
juflenfbility of Venetian courts, aãppente in the 
caſe of Fefe Tow to the Doye!ofahavamengo 
Nennen ar han AHN mi omit dt 

| Fhis young man had,” by ſome imprudences, 
given offence to the! Senate, and was; by their 
orders, confined at Treviſo, when Almor Do- 
nato, one of the Councib of Ten, was: aſſaſſi - 
nated, en the gth of r egg 1750, as he en; 

eee ee n 10% Stig Fat! 


Mt 


ee {226 ie en ode, 
A frewardz needs PHE dee 
this, or any other crime, and à penſion of two 
hundred ducats, revertible to children, was pro- 
miſed to any perſon who would: diſcover the 
pflannèr, or ane ren ae TT _ ſuch 
ne. Wehe e ee en e, 
5 a "#4 121 3-. 24 Zenn 3 Ky 
uo of vey b e 5 
vier, had been obſerved loitering near Donato? 
| houſe on the evening of the murder ; — be fled 
from Venice next morning. Theſe, with other 
_ circumſtances” of leſs importance, created a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion that Foſcari had engaged. wand 
| G 21 to commit the ee, h egg 


e war nen wege to Venice, Way. 

to the torture, and confeſſed nothing; yet the 
Council of Ten, being prepoſſeſſed with an 
opinion of their guilt, and imagining that the 
maſter would have leſs reſolution, uſed him in 


the ſame cruel manner.— The unhappy young 
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„ene 22 ene ” me. 
man; in the müdlt of his ageny, 


neee, 


aſſert, that he Rnew nothing of the aſſaſſinaion : ö 


This convinced the court of his firmneſs, but 
not of his innocence ; yet as thete was no legal 
proof of his guilt, they could not ſentence him 
to death. He was condemned to paſs the reſt of 

his: life e | 
of Candia. - - Tan *+-£5 ba n e ü ain It 65 


e A noi hig 015 üs That: be 


_ - + This unfortunate” e bis n nn 


more impatience than he had done the racks 


he often wrote to his relations and friends, 
praying them to intercede in his behalf, that 
the term of his baniſhment might be abridged, 
and that he might be permitted to return to his 
family before he died. All his applications were 
had never interfered in his favour, for fear of 
giving offence to the enen or n 
| interfered | in vain. . 


1. 


Ae laniguiſking! Sp Wenns nts” 
loſt all hope of return, through the interpoſition 
of his own family, or . countrymen, in à fit of 
deſpair he addreſſed the Duke of Milan, putting 
him in mind of ſervices which the Doge, his 
father, had rendered him, and begging that 
he would uſe his powerful inſſuence with the 
State of Venice, that his ſentence might be re 
called. He entruſted his letter to a merchant; - 
going from Can to Venice, who premiſed +6 


_ thence to the Duke; inſtead of which, this 


212; VIEW, G x SO GIII Ad 
take the firſt opportunity-.of; ſending it from 


wretch,..as ſoon as be- arrived at Venice, "_e 
vered 00 the nels of; mann of "Hale 


N n 24 


i This e e Foſcari kt Res 


minal in the eyes of thoſe; judges; for, by the 


laws of the republic, all its ſubjeQs n 


p forbid claiming; the protection of | foreign 
Princes, in reep ver e to / the go- 


amn an Moog nt 
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„ Boſcart es eee to: be brought 


| from Candi and ſhut up in the State priſon; 
| There the chiefs of the Council of Ten ordered 
him once more to be put to the torture, to 
him to apply to the Duke of Milan. Such an 


eee eee ee 
Juſtice. | Nen , 


The ebe ben dela to the Council, 
that he had wrote the letter, in the full perſaa- 


ſion that the merchant, whoſe character he 
knew, would betray him, and deliver it to them; 


the conſequence of which, he foreſaw, would 


be, his being ordered back a priſoner to Ve- 
nice, the only means he had in his power of 


ſeeing his parents and friends; a pleaſure for 


| - which he had languifhed; with unſurtdonntable 
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ing to purchaſe at Ref gee ug e r 
pain Lt f 


| Tue Sia little affefted/with this: hands 
ee. filial piety, ordained, that the 
unhappy young man ſhould be carried back to 
Candia, and there be impriſoned for; a year, 
and remain baniſhed to that iſland for liſe; 
with this condition, that if he ſhould: make any 
more applications to foreign Powers, his impri- 
ſonment ſhould be perpetual. :- At the ſame time 
they gave permiſſion, that the Doge, _ * 
lady, Wb Werder erkenne ſon. 
2 eee ba te tt bot rl 
The Doge vas at ee a be” 
had been in poſſeſſion. of the office above thirty 
years. 'Thoſe wretched parents had an inter- 
view with their ſon in one of the rente of - 
the palace; they embraced him with all che 
e his misfortunes,” and his filial 
affection, deſerved. '' The father exhorted him 
to bear his hard fate with firmneſs ; the ſon 
proteſted, in the moſt moving terms, that this 
was not in his power; that However others could 
ſupport ; the diſmal lonelineſs of a ptiſon, he | 
could not; that his heart was formed for | 
ſhip, and the reciprocal endearments of en 
life; without which'his ſoul funk into defe tie 
worlh than death, from which alone he ſhould 
look for relief, if he ſhould again be confined to 
the horrors of a priſon; and melting into tears, 
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” Ra za or nen abt; 
he ſunk at his Eatber's feet, imploring mh 


4 take compaſſion on à ſon who had ever loved 


him with the moſt dutiful affection, and bo 
Vn perfeftly: innocent of tie crime of which'he 
wits accoſedy; be:oonfured him, by every bond 


ther, and the mercy of a Redeemer, to uſe; bis 
Influence with the-Councilts mitigate their ſene 
tence, that he might be "ſaved from the moſt 

ndern. _ that d vg b en 


absent a cen ren | 
«© My ſon,” replied the: Doge, ſubmit to the 


3 « laws of your country, and do not aſk of me : 


GAIA ehen erg bebe ee ** 


| eee ha reign 3007 
ther apartment 3 | 
eee eee be ſunk ino 


a fate of inſenſibility, in which condition 2 . 
A OO der agg e 


Nobody bas preſumed to deſcribe the 3 
pe: the wretched mother; thoſe. who ate en- 
domed with the moſt exquiſite. ſenſibility, and 
The have experienced diſtreſſes in ſome degree 
1 * 1 1 W e 


\ The acai any of thoſe cu 
Wir touched the hearts of ſome of the moſt 


of Nature and veligion, by the bowels ef a fav _ 
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| powetſnlſarintors,, who! applied wirft lo, much; | 
enzhgy por à coraplete-'-pardon--: fort young: . _ 

| Foſckris// that: they! wet un the: paint. of .ghe 

taining /itz whey os veſſel arrived from: n . ES * 

dia, with tidings, that the miſerable}, 5 

had — in — a ſhort. time 1 bis „ YT 


Han years dei Nicholas Erizzo, 3 „5 

| noble Venetian, being on his death-bed, con- | 
feſſed that, bearing a violent reſentment againſ. 

| the Senator Donato, he had committed the al> 

 ſaflination for which the n ue of Foſ- 
cari had ſuffered * . N 13 200 


At this time the 4 of the Dowd were 
at an end; he had exiſted only a few months 
after the death of his ſon. His life had ben 
_ prolonged, till he beheld his ſon perſecuted to | 

death for an infamous crime; but not till he | 

ſhould ſee this foul ſtain waſhed from his fami- 
ly, and the innocence of his beloved ſon en 5 

manifeſt to the world. | 


* 


The ways of heaven never hi more 
dark and intricate, than in the incidents and 
cataſtrophe of this. mournful ſtory, To recon- 
cile the permiſſion of ſuch events, to our ideas 
of infinite power and goodneſs, however diffi- | 
cult, is a natural attempt in the human mind, | 


and has exerciſed the ingenuity of philoſophers. 
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The Council. of Ten 3 in effe@t; or 
ſeventeen members; for, beſides the ten noble 
men choſen annually by the Grand Council, 
from whoſe number this court receives ts name, 
the Doge preſides, and the fix Counſellors.of 


the Seigniory aſſiſt, when they think ee | 
mung en 10 Ber erg 11 


This n was „ G Wabern your 
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10 t in al eee It 0 
duty of three chiefs, choſen every month from 
this court, by lot, to open all letters addreſſed - 
to it; to report the contents, and aſſemble the 
members, when they think proper. They have 
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438 view or /eotitry why 
the power of ſeizing accuſed -perſons, examin- 
ing them in priſon, and taking their anſwers/in 
writings with the evidence againſt them ; which 
being laid before the court, NE 1 N 

* er proſecutors. rA 8 : 


* 


; The-priſoncrs, all this time, are kept in cloſe 
confinement, deprived of the company of rela- 
tions and friends, and not allowed to re 
my-udvice by letters. They canhave an 
£1 to aſſiſt them, unleſs, one of the Judges 
chodſes to aſſume that office;; in which caſt he 

is permitted to manage their defence, and pled 
their cauſe ; after which thie Cburt decide, y 

a majority of votes, acquitting the priſoner, ur 

; condemning him to private or public execution, 
as they think proper; and ifoatiy:-peifons'tiiur- 
mur at the fate of their relations: or ſriends, att 
dalk of Their innocence, and the: injuſtice they 
have met with; theſe malcontents ate in great 
enen with the n b 
TW S907 SHAFT n ee Ems * 422 bY 
lem ee you will ak aber fork a 
court was ſufficiently powerful to anſwer every 

good ꝓurpoſe of govertinient; » Fhie it 'would 
| appear, as not. che opinion ef the Grand Coun | 
ci] of Venice; who thought proper, in the year 
1501, to create the Tribunal of State Inquiſi- 

*8 tors, which is ſtill GROCERY in its 
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This court conſiſts of three 
taken from the Council of Teng; two lit 
from the Ten, and the ird from the 
| lors of the Seigniory, be a allo" make a 
CO" 1 l le £3 FEM wie (4-5 912 


Oo ent irt bh 9 52ntov 


Tete three petal power of deeid- 


* 


PR without appeal, on the'lives"of every elt - 


Len belonging to che Venetian. State 3 the Highs 


pence, cut off a little piece of their leiter which 
they - afterwards ew to the 


tors is given, the right of employing! flies; eon. 


=" 


all whoſe "words*or uten they" think 


copedhenifible, end afterwards/trying/thetn when - 


"they'think ptoper. If all the three ure of cone 
opinion, no farther· ceremony ceremony ĩs noceſſury; they 
may order the priſoner to he rungled in prifon, 


drowned in the Canal Orfano, hanged privately 


in the night«eime, between the piles; or cke- 
cuted pubtiely, as they pleaſe j and whatever 
their deciſion be, no farther ĩnquiſition can he 
made on the ſubject; but if any one of the three 
differs in opinion from his brethren, the cauſe 
muſt be carried before che foll aſſembiy of the 
Council of Ten. One would naturally imagine, 
9 thoſe the — Hood . 


1008 ne, even the Deze himfelt net 


1540 Wich anonymous informarions urs | 
5 ! —— expeR@ a recem- 


Inquiſitor when 
they claim aveward;- To thoſe three Inguif- 


ſeret intelligence, iſſuing orders tol ſeize 
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chance of being acquitted; becauſe. the diffe-. 
rence in opinion. of the three Inquiſitors ſhews, 
that the caſe is, at leaſt, dubious; and i in du- 
bious ca ſes one would expect the leaning 

be to the favourable ſide; but this court ic g. 
verned by different maxims from thoſe you are 


ſmaller preſumptions in all crimes which affect 
the Government, than in other caſes; and the 
only difference they make between a crime fully 
proved, and one more doubtful, is, that, in the 


1 eee is in broad day-licht: 
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2 when there are doubts of the priſoner's 
guilt, he is only put to death privately. The 
State Inquiſitors have keys to every apartment 
of the Ducal palace, and can, when they think 
proper, penetrate into the very bed- chamber of 
the Doge, open his cabinet, and examine his 
papers. Of courſe they may command acceſs 
to the houſe, of every individual in the State. 
They continue in office only one year, but ate 
not reſponſible afiermonds for a INE while 


eee Pas; 1c tige ane TH . 


_vimavin gad ont}: bs mis i henne 


ee you would be perfectiy com- 


3 in your mind, if you lived in 


the ſame city with three perſons, who had the 


power of ſhutting you up in a dungeon, and 
putting yon to death when they pleaſed, and 
nnn Tas. 


Or nn, By ene nv 40 305 2 


K From the charaQers of the Inquiſiors of 


MANNERS: IN 1% AI. r 
one year, a man had nothing to dread; ſtill he 
feat that a ſet, of a different character, 
might be in airthority-the: next; and although: - 
he were perſuaded, that the Inquifitors would 
_atways'be-chofen from among men of the moſt 
known integrity in the State, he might tremble 
at the malice of informers, and-ſecret enemies 3 
a combination of 'whom might impoſe on the: 
underſtandings of upright Judges, eſpecially: 
"where the accuſed is excluded from his friends, 
and denied eounſeſ to afliſt him in his defence; 
for, let him be never ſo conſcious of innocence, 
he cannot be ſure of remaining unſuſpected, or 
unaccuſed-; nor can he be certain, that he ſhalt 
not be put to the rack to ſupply a'deficiency of 
evidence: and finally, although 'a man were 
naturally poſſeſfed-of fo much firmneſs of cha- 
racter as to feel no inquietude from any of thoſe: 
conſide rations on his on account, he might 
ſtill be under apprehenfions for his children, and 
other -connexions, for whom _— men feel 
more _ ey lene roman by 1 
Tits Bo biw - fy 
Suck: vefieftions' e the minds» 
of thoſe who have been born, and accuſtomed 
to live, in a free country; where no ſueh deſpo—- 
tic Tribunal is eſtahliſhed ; yet we find people 
apparently eaſy in the midſt of all thoſe dun- 
gers; nay, we know that mankind ſhewethe 
ſame indifference in cities; where the Emperor, 
or the Baſhaw; amuſes himſelf, from time to 


You in cutting eff „ hap- 
ol. 1, 
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pens to meet with in his walks ; and 1 make no 
doubt, that if it were uſual for the earth to open, 
and ſwallow a proportion of its inhabitants every: 
day, 'mankind would behold this with as much 
coolneſs as at preſent they read the bills of mor- 
tality. Such is the effect of habit on the hu- 
man mind, and ſo wonderfully does it accom- 
modate ei to Hh ax wo yo: Ow at Ws: 
8 e Fat, 
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| But theſe ready 44 not aceount (for | 
the Venetian nobles ſuffering ſuch Tribunals. as 
thoſe: of the Council of Ten, or the State In- 
-quiſitors, to exiſt, becauſe theſe are evils which 
it unqueſtionably is in their power to remedy; 
and attempts have been made, at various times, 
by parties of the nobility, to remove them en- 
tirely, but without ſucceſs; the majority of the 
Grand Council having, upon trial, been found * 
* eg . N ++. D 


11 is believed: to be owing to 5 attention of 0 
theſe courts, that the Venetian republic has laſt- 
ed longer than any other; but, in my opinion, 
the chief object of a government ſhould- be, to 
render the people happy 3 and if it fails in that, 

the longer it laſts, ſo much the worſe. If theß 
are rendered miſerable by that which is ſuppoſ· 
ed to preſerve the State, they cannot be loſers. 
by removing it, be the conſequence what it 
may; and 1 fancy moſt people would rather 


3 


TH 1 
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could ſtand only a few centuries, a in a 5 
gloomy gothic fabric, which would laſt to the 
day of judgment. Theſe deſpotic courts, the 
State Inquiſitors, and Council of Tan, have 
had their admirers, not only among the Vene: 
tian Nobility, but among foreigners; even a- 
mong ſuch as have, on other occaſions, pro- 
feſſed principles 1 e to e a 
power.. | 


1 find the following paſſage in a 1 of 8 
"EY Burnet, relating to Venice: 


ce But this leads me to ſay a little to you of = 
« that part of the conſtitution, which is ſo cen- . 
t ſured by ſtrangers, but is really both the great- . 
« eſt glory, and the chief ſecurity, of this re- 
public; which is, the unlimited power of the 
« Inquiſitors, that extends not only to the chief 
« of the nobility, but to the Duke himſelf; . 
« who is ſo ſubje& to them, that they may not 
© only give him ſevere reprimands, but ſearch . 
« his papers, make his proceſs, and, in con- 
« cluſion, put him to death, "without being 
bound to give any account of their pro- 
« ceedings, except to the Council of Ten, 
* This is the dread, not only of all the ſubjeQs, . 
„but of the whole nobility, and all that bear 
office in the republic, and makes the greateſt 
* among them temble, and ſo obliges them 
* to an exact conduct. = . 3 

| 6: % PET 


Ay, VEW OF. F o ng] AN 8 
Now, for my part, I cannot help thinking, 
| chat 4 Tribunal which keeps the Doge, the no- 


+bility, and all the ſubjeQs, in dread, and makes 
the greateſt among them tremble, can be no 
+ great Hlefling i in any State. To be in continual _- 
fear, is certainly a very unhappy ſituation ; and 
if the Doge, the nobility, and al} the ſubje&s, 
are rendered unhappy, I ſhould imagine, wih 
all ſubmiſſion, that the glory and ſecurity of the 
ue ee be of Wn ler im- 


Pottance. 


In the fame letter which I have quoted boi” 
:his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of the State Inquiſitors, 


chas theſe words: When they find any fault, 


they are ſo inexorable, and ſo quick as well 
« as ſevere in their juſtice, that the very fear of 


cc this is ſo effectual a reſtraint, that, perhaps, 
e the only preſervation of Venice, and of its. 


e fiberty, is owing to this ge piece of their | 
18 conſtitution.“ 


How would you, my good friend, reliſh that. 
kind of liberty in England, which could not de 
preſerved without the aſſiſtance of a deſpotic _ 
court? Such an idea of liberty might have been 
announced from the throne, as one of the my - 
ſeries of Government, by James the Firſt, or 
the Second ; but we are amazed to find it pub- 
liſhed by a counfilior” and admirer of William 
the Third. It may, indeed, be faid, that the . 
ſmallneſs of the Venetian State, and its r. 
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lican form of government, render it liable to be 
overturned by ſudden tumults, or inſut- 
reckions: this renders it the more neceſſary tio 
keep a watchful eye over the conduct of indi- 
viduals, and guard againſt every thing that may 
be the ſource of public commotion or diſorder. 
The inſtitution of State Inquiſitors may be 
thought to admit of ſome apology in this view, 
like the extraordinary and irregular puniſhnient - 
of the Oſtraciſm eſtabliſhed at Athens, which + 
had a ſimilar foundation. In a large State, or- 
in a leſs popular form of government, the ſame 
dangers from civil commotions cannot be ap- 
prehended ; ſimilar precautibns for: preventing © 
them are therefore ſuperſſuous z but, notwith- 5 
ſtanding every apology that can be made, 1 : am 
at a loſs to account for the exiſtence of this 
terrible Tribunal for fo long a time in the Ve- 
netian republic, becauſe all ranks ſeem to have 
an intereſt in its deſtruction; and 1 do not ſee- 
on what principle any one man, or any fet of - 
men, ſhould wiſh for its preſervation, It can- 
not be the Doge, for the State Inquiſitors keep. 
him in abſolute bondage; nor would one natu- 
rally imagine that the nobles would reliſh this 
court, for the nobles are more expoſed to the 
jealouſy of the State Inquiſitors than the citizens, 
or inferior people ;, and leaſt of all ought the ci- 
tizens to ſupport a Tribunal, to which none of 
them can ever be admitted. As, however, the 
body of the nobility alone can remove this Tri- 
dunal from being part of the conſtitution, and 
G 3 


nd 
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6m we find, they have always ſupported its 
we muſt conclude, that a junto of that body 
which has fufficient influence to command a 


(ey majority of their brethren, has always retained 


the power in their own hands, and found means 
of having the majority at leaſt of the Council of 
Ten, choſen from their own members ; fo that 
this arbitrary court is, perhaps, always compoſ- 
ed, by a kind of rotation, of the individuals f 
8 junto. But if the poſſibility of this is denied, 
becanſe of the precaution uſed in'the form of 
eleQing by ballot, the only other way Ii can 
account for a Tribunal of ſuch a nature being 
| permitted to exiſt, is, by ſuppoſing that a ma- 
jority of the Venetian nobles have ſo great a re- 
liſh for untimited power, that, to have à chance 
of enjoying it for a ſhort period, they are will- 
ing to bear all the miſeries of flayery for the 
reſt of their lives. | 
| The encouragement given by this — 
went to anonymous accuſers, and ſecret infor- 
mations, is attended with conſequences which 
greatly outweigh any benefit that can ariſe from 
them. They muſt deſtroy mutual confidence, 
and promote ſuſpicions and jealouſies among 
neighbours ; and, while they render all ranks of 
men fearful, they encourage them to be mali- 
cious. The laws ought to be able to protect 
every man who openly and boldly accuſes ano- 
ther. 
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If any ſet of men, in a State, are ſo power- 
ful, that it is dangerous for an individual to 
charge them with their crimes openly, there 
muſt be a weakneſs in that government which 


requires a ſpeedy remedy; but TY that be a 
remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, + | 


It is no proof of the boaſted wiſdom of this 
Government, that, in the uſe of the torture, it 
imitates many European States, whoſe judicial 
regulations it has avoided. where they ſeem far 
leſs cenſurable. The practice of forcing con- 
feſſion, and procuring evidence by this means, 
always appeared to me a complication of cruel- 
ty and abſurdity. To make à man ſuffer more 
than the pains of death, that you may diſcover 

whether he deſerves death, or not, is a manner 

of diſtributing juſtice which 1 cannot reconcile to 
my des of equity. | 


Tithe 5the' Hacer: of the e | 
every crime ſhall be expiated by the ſufferings 
of ſomebody, and is regardleſs whether this en- 
piation is made by the agonies of an innocent 
perſon, or a guilty, then there is no more to be 
ſaid; but, if the intention be to diſcover the 
truth, this horrid device of the tarture will very 
often fail; for nineteen people out of twenty 
will declare whatever they imagine will ſooneſt 
put an end to their un whether it 71 
truth nenen IN i 8 
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Arne: H many important „ 
happened ſince the eſtabliſhment, of the State In- 
quiſition, which have greatly affected the power, 
riches, and extent of dominion of this republie, 
yet the nature of the Government has remained = 


much the ſame, In what I have to add, therg- | 
fore, 1 hall he very ſhort —— 


3 1 


I have already obſerved, that it was the vant. 
policy of this republic to maintain-a neutrality, 


as long as poſſible, in all the wars which took 


place among her neighbours ; and when oblig- 


ed, contrary to ber inclinations, 10 declare for 
either party, ſhe generally joined with that 
State whoſe diſtant ſituation rendered its power 
and proſperity the af ARIAS m _ 0 


FRIES 


wore” This republic. ſeems, hd uy" 
much negleQed to form defenfive alliances with 


other States, and by the continual jealouſy ſhe 
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5 ſhewed of them, joined to her inimeaſe 425 
_  atlaſt became the object of the hatred and eny 
_ of all the Powers. in Europe. This univerſat 
Jealouf) was rouſed, and brought into aktion, 
in the year 1508, by the intriguing, genius Y 
Pope Julius the Second. A confedericy Was 
fecretly entered into at Cambray, between Ju- 
lius, the Emperor Maximilian, Lewis the 
Twelfth, and Ferdinand of Arragon, againſt - 
the republic of Venice. A bare enumeration of - 
the Powers which compoſed this league, gives - 
a very high idea of the importance. of- the State 
againſt which it way formed... N 


The Duke of Liboy, the Dane of fete Far ra "> 
and the Duke of Mantux, acteded to this con- 
federacy, and gave in claims to part of the do- 
minions of Venice. It Was nor difficult to * i 
pretenſions to the belt part of the dominions 
a State, which” ofiginally poſſeſſed nothing but 
a few marſhy iſlands at the bottom of: the Adria- . 
tic Gulph. It was the general opinion of Eu- 
rope, that the league of-Cambray. would reduce : 
Venice to her Gon n act pa hg 


ka. 


The Venetians, finding Ab depriv * y 
of all hopes of foreign aſſiſtance, ſought ſupport 
from their own courage, and reſolved to meet 
the danger which threatened them, with the 


ſpirit of; a brave and independent people, gs 
| Their Genital, Count Alvians, M an any. x: 


** 
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n Lewis, who, being prepared before. the 
other confederates, had already entered Italy. 
However great the magnanimity of the Senate, 


and the ſkill of their General, the ſoldiery were 


| 5. no means equal to the diſciplined troops of 
r 


ance, led by a martial nobility, and headed - 
by a gallant monarch. . The army of Alviano 
was defeated ; new enemies poured on the re- 
public from all ſides ; and ſhe loſt, in one cam- 
paign, all the territories in * which ſhe had 
5 ages in acquiring. "I 7 


8 now found that the could no > thn 
depend on her own ſtrength and reſources, and 


endeavoured to break, by policy, a combination 
which ſhe had not ug to reſiſt. The Vene: 
tian Senate, Knowing that Julius wus the ſoul of 
| the eonfederacy, offered to deliver up the towns 


he claimed, and made every other ſubmiſſian 
that could gratify the pride, and avert the an- 
ger, of that ambitious Pontiff ; they alſo find 
means to ſeparate Ferdinand from the alliance. 
Lewis and Maximilian being now their only 
enemies, the Venetians are able to ſuſtain the 
war, till Julius, bearing no longer any reſent- 
ment againſt the republic, and ſeized with re- 
morſe at beholding his native country ravaged 


by French and German armies, unites with Ve- 
nice to drive the invaders out of Italy; and this 


republic is ſaved, with the loſs of a ſmall part 


of her Italian dominions, from a ruin which all 


Europe had conſidered as inevitable. The long 


2 * Wenn >» 
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and expenſive wars between vida 
of Europe, in which this State was obliged to 
take part, prove that her faengt and nn 
were not exhauſted. SHE | Fes 
Mgt aliteg An at eee oj zie wi, 5 
Anbegte ee ere forced 
into a ruinous war with the Ottoman Empire, 
at a Time when the Senate, ſenſible of the great 
need they ſtood in of ' repoſe; had, with much 
addreſs and policy, kept clear of the quatreis 
which agitated the reſt of Europe. But Soly- 
man the Second, upon the moſt frivolous pte- 
text, NE _— them the iſland 2 Cyprus. 


7 
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e H e aw be: had 
no better foundation : fot: this claim, than a 
ſtrong deſire, ſupported by a ſufficient power, 
of conquering the iſland. This kind of right 
might not be thought complete in . court of e- 
quity ; ; but, in the juriſprudence of monatchs,, 
it has en o mer nt arme every 
other- | ; {13 26h Tart ain 
1 er. 2140 U Gti 

The Turks make 2 decent, wah great 
atmy, on Cyprus; they inveſt Famagouſta,. 
the capital; the garriſon defends it with the- 
moſt obſtinate hravery; the Turks are repulſed: 
in repeated aſſaults; many thouſands of them / 
are ſlain; but the ranks are conſtantly ſupplied 
by reinforcements. Antonio Bragadino, the 
commander, having diſplayed proofs; of the- 
higheſt military ſkill, and the moſt | heroic. 


n courage, his £ 
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The terms were, that the ite ſhould 
march out with their arms, baggage, and:thiee 
pieces of cannon, and ſhould be tranſported to 
Candia in Turkiſh veſſels; that, the citizens 
eee W HY, 
N 7 
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.- Muſtapha, te Tukih Baſhaw, ns hun | 
had poſſeſſion of the place, chan he delivered it 
up to be pillaged by the Janiſſaries; the garri- 
ſon were put in chains, and made ſinves on 
board: the Turkiſh galſies. The principal offi-· 
cers were beheaded; and! the. gallant Bragadino 
Vas tied to a pillar, _ _ W OTA INET | 
_ OR” 7 1 fort t 
it i 319 | Tale 
we . eh ente ig the annals of man- 
Lind, that make us doubt the truth of the .moſb . 
authentic hiſtory. We cannot believe that ſuch. 
actions have ever been committed by the-inha-. 
bitants of this globe, and by ereatures of the 
ſame ſpecies with ourſelves. We are tempted: 
to think we are peruſing the records of hell, 
whoſe inhabitants, according to the moſt au- 
thentic accounts, derive a conſtant pleaſure from 
the tortures of each __ well as of al 


ig * 
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The conqueſt of the iſland of Cyprus is ſaid 
S Turks fifty thouſand Rues, At 
dis time, not Venice only; but all Chriſten- 
dom, had reaſon to dread the progreſs. of the 
aſſiſtance from: alk the Catholie States; but 


Turks; Maximilian dreaded their power; the 
Crown. of Portugal was poſſeſſed by a child. 
and Poland was exhauſted by her wars with 
Ruſſia. The Venetians, on this preſſing occa - 
fion, received aſſiſtance from Rome, whoſe 
powerithey had fa often. e 
their- lu ONS F 


. Pius the Filih, 2 bibo the: ne 
joined their fleets with that of the republic, 
The confederme- ſſeet aſſembled at Meflina; 
The celebrated Don John of: Auſtria; natural 
fon to Charles the Fifth, was Generaliſſimo ; 
Mark Antonio Colonna commanded the Pope's 
diviſion, and Sebaſtian Veniere the Venetian} 


The Turkiſh McRae 8 e in r 
number of veſſels. X Mr 


The two fleets meet in we Guph of Lepie- 
to: it is ſaid; that the Turkiſh gallies were en- 
tirely worked by Chriftian ſlaves, and the gallies 
of the Chriſtians by Turkiſh ; 2 ſhocking proof 
of the barbarous manner in which priſoners of 
war were treated in that age; and, in this in- 
ſtance, as abſurd as it-was barbarous ; for a car- 


France was, at that time, in alliance with the 
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tel for an exchange of priſoners would have 


Siven freedom to the greater number of thoſe 
unhappy men, without diminiſhing the ſtrength 


of either navy. The fleets engage, and the 
Turks are entirely defeated. Hiſtorians aſſeft, 
that twenty thouſand Turks were killed in the 


engagement, and one half of their fleet deſtroy 
ed. This is a prodigious number to be killed 
on one ſide, and in a ſea fight; it ought to be 
* _ there's no Turkiſh writer on 
_ . and FT Akan Fo» 4 4 ale # 
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1 Pius the. Fifth | died: hai ate the —_— 
Logins; Upon his death the war langui 


on the ſide of the Allies; Philip became tired . 


of the expence, and the Venetians were obliged 
to purchaſe a peace, by yielding the iſland of 


Cyprus to the Turks, and agreeing to pay them, 
for three years, an annual tribute of one huts . 


dred thouſand ducats. Thoſe circumſtances have 
no tendency to confirm the accounts which 


Chriſtian writers have given of the immenſe 


loſs which the Turks met with at * battle of 
ee 4. T6 19-1 1765 1 


In che beginning of the Grad century, | 


the republic had a diſpute with the Pope, which, 
in, that age, was thought a matter of impor- 
* and engaged the attention of all, Chriſten-, 
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as any of his predeceſſors, to extend the Papal 
authority. He had an inveterate prejudice 
againſt the Venetian republic, on account of her 
having, on every ee en, nn. : 


ſtical encroachments. 


YX -- 
X + 1 3 
if 
* * 


| He fought * an opportunity 


of manifeſting his hatred, and expected that Bi 5 


ſhould be aſſiſted by the pious Princes of Europe, 


in bringing this refraQory child of the e | 
to recion, He began by demanding a ſum of 


money, for the purpoſe of carrying on the war 


againſt the Turks in Hungary; he complained 
of certain, decrees of the Senate, relating to the 


, internal government of the republic, particular - 


one which forbad the building of, any more 


new churches, without the permiſſion. of that 
aſſembly, and which, he ſaid, ſmelt ſtrongly: of 


| hereſy 3 and above all, he exclamed againſt 
the Council of Ten, for having impriſoned an 


Eccleſiaſtic, and prepared to bring him to a pub- 


Holineſs intereſted himſelf ſo warmly, was ac- 
cuſed of having poiſoned five people, one of 


ed of having cauſed another to be aſſaſſinated ; 


and, to prevent a diſcovery, had afterwards 
poiſoned the aſſaſſin. 


lic trial. This reverend perſon, for whom his 


whom was his own father. He was alſo accuſ“ 


The Senate Lie WI ee 1 A5 ; 
their decree againſt the building of churches, | 


and: applauded the conduQ of the Coundif of 
| Tomy: i panes. 170 ennie, 9 


The authors of the age arranged nest 
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on the one ſide, or the other, and this became - - 


a war of controverſy ; in which, though there 


was no blood ſhed, yet it appeared; by the writ- 
ings of the partiſans, that a' conſiderable number 
of underſtandings were greatly injured; Thoſe, 
who ſupported the Pope's cauſe inſiſted, that 
me temporal power of Princes is ſbbordinate fo 
his; that he has à right to deprive them of their 
dominions, and releaſe thieir' ſubje cts from their 


of which nobody could be ſo good a judge as 
the Pope, ſince all the world knew he was infal- 
lible; that eccleſiaſtics were not ſubjected to. 
the civil power; that an eccleſiaſtical court, or 
the Pope, only, had authority over that . 
of men; and nothing could be mote abominable, 
than to continue a proſecution againſt a priſoner, 
whatever his crimes might be, after the Father 
of the church, who had the undoubted power of 
n ſinners, bad interfered i in * favour. 


The Senate, in their anſwers, e lag 
that the Pope was ſupreme head of the Church, 
and that, in all ſubjeQs of religious belief, his 
Power was unbounded; for which reaſon they 
remained-implicit and ſubmiſſive belie vers ; that 
they were far from diſputing the ;ofallibility of 


oaths of fidelity, as often as this ſhall be for the | 
glory of God,; and for the good of the Church; 


# 
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his Holineſs in eccleſiaſtical matters, particular- 
ly within his own dominions ; but, with regard 
to the government of their ſubjects, they would 


certainly take the whole trouble of that on them- 


ſelves, and would adminiſter as impartial juſtice 
to Eccleſiaſtics, as to thoſe of other profeſſions. 


They imagined alſo, that they were competent 


judges when, and for what purpoſes, they ought 
to levy money upon their own ſubjeQs,” and 
whether it would be neceſſary to build any new 
churches in Venice, or not. Finally, they 


flattered themſelves, that the proſecuting a 


murderer was no way | e with the 1 


ry of God. | 


Th eee de at ih Princes 1 


endom ſeemed to think the Senate were in the 
right, The Pope was diſappointed an his ex- 


peRations;; and finding himſelf unſupported, = 
was glad to ſhelter his pride under the mediation 


of Henry the Fourth of France, who. endea- 
voured to give his Holineſy's defeat the appears 
Ane of _ 
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LETTER xvn. 
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Tu E year 1618 is finguilties i in the annals 
of Venice, by a conſpiracy of a more fotmi- - 
dable nature than any hitherto mentioned, "The 
deſign of other conſpiracies was a change in the 
form of government, or, at moſt, the deſiruc-' - 
tion of ſome particular claſs of men in power; 
but the preſent plot had for its object ”m total 
annihilation of the Venetian republic. I ſpeak 
of the conſpiracy formed by the Marquis of 
Bedmar, ambaſſador from the Court of Spain, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Offono, and 
the Spaniſh governor of the Mulaneſe. 1 
The intereſting manner in which this dark 
deſign has been deſcribed by the Abbé St. Real, 
has made it more univerſally known than, any 
other part of the Venetian ſtory. This writer 
is accuſed of having ornamented his account 
with ſome fanciful circumſtances, an objection 
often enviouſly urged againſt ſome of the moſt 
e writers, by authors whom nature has 


guarded from the poſſibility of committing ſuch 
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an error; ; men, "whoſe truths are leſs intereſt- 


ing than fictions, and whoſe fictions are as dull 
as the moſt inſipid truths. Does any reader 
believe that the ſpeeches of the Generals before 


a battle, as recorded by Livy, were actually 
pronounced in the terms of that author? Or, 


can any one wiſh they were expunged from his 
hiſtory ? Abbe. St. Real has alſo put ſpeeches 
into the mouths of the conſpirators, and has 
embelliſhed, without materially altering, the 


real circumſtances of the ſtory. For my own 


part, I feel a degree of gratitude to every per- 
ſon who has entertained me; and while my 
paſſions are agreeably agitated with St. Real's 


lively hiſtory, I cannot bear that a phlegmatic | 


fellow ſhould interrupt my enjoyment ; and, 
becauſe of a few embelliſhments, declare, with 


an affected air of wiſdom, that the whole | is * 


idle 1 romance. 


2 — " 


The diſeovery of this plot, and ihe wail 


ſions of jealouſy and terror which it left on the 


minds of the inhabitants of Venice, probably 


firſt ſuggeſted a plan of a more wicked nature 


than any of the conſpiracies we have hitherto 
mentioned, and which was aQually put in exe- 


cution. 


A ſet of villains combined together to accuſe 
ſome of the nobility of treaſonable practices 
merely for the ſake of the rewards beſtowed 


upon Unlor ers, & his horrid crime . ex- ns 


wg \ TR Or | 0 
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| pefted in all Governments where ſpies and in- 
formers are encouraged ; it certainly occurs fre- 
quently at Venice; ſometimes, no doubt, with- 


out being detected, and ſometimes it is detected, 


without being publicly puniſhed, for fear of ö 
diſcouraging the buſineſs of information : but. 


on the diſcovery of the preſent combination, all 
Venice was ſtruck with ſuch horror, that the 


Senate thought proper to publiſh * circum- 
ſtance. | 


A ds number of thoſe . acted 


the part of accuſers; the others, being ſeized 


WE N . 0 ; 3 
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: 


by the information of their ODT, uppear-' 


ed as witneſſes, | . 


A noble Vetetion, of a reſpectable As, 
and advanced in years, of the name of Foſcarini, 
fell a victim to this horrid cabal; and Venice 


beheld with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, one of her 
moſt reſpeQable citizens accuſed, condetated, | 


and executed as a traitor. 


At length, accuſations followed each other ſo 


cloſe, that they created ſuſpicions in the minds 
of the Judges. The informers themſelves were 
ſeized, and examined ſeparately, and the whole 
. . dreadful ſcheme became manifeſt, 'Theſe 
wretches ſuffered the puniſhment due to ſuch 
complicated villany ; the honour of Foſcarini 
was re-inſtated, and every poſſible compenſa- 
tion made to bis injured family. An inſtance 


been open, or public, and not in ſecret, accord». 


\ 
4 


** 


like this, of the deſpotic preci pitancy. of the In- 
quiſitors, more than counterbalances all the be- 


nefit which the State ever receives from them, 
or the odious race of informers they encourage. 


If the trial of the unkirtunete Foſcarini had 


ing to the form of the Inquiſitor's Court; and 
if he had been allowed to call exculpatory evi- 
dence, and aſſiſted by thoſe. friends who knew 
all his actions, the falſehood and villany of theſe 


accuſers would ann have been Ne 
| * his life ved. 


In the. year 1645, the Turks made an uner- 
| peed and ſudden deſcent on the iſland of Can- 
dia. The Senate of Venice did not diſplay their 
uſual vigilance on this occaſion. They had ſeen 
the immenſe warlike preparations going forward, 
and yet allowed themſelves to be amuſed by the 
Grand Seignior's declaring war againſt Malta, 
and pretending. that the armament was intend- 
ed againſt that iſland. The troops landed with- 


out oppoſition, and the town of Canta was taken 
after an obſtinate defence. 


This news mn Was to Venice, excited 
an univerſal. indignation againſt the Turks; and 
the Senate reſolved to defend, to the utmoſt, . 
this valuable part of the empire. Extraordinary \ 


ways and means of raiſing money. were fallen 
upon: among others, it was propoſed to ſell . 
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the rank of nobility. Four citizens offered one 
trandred thouſand ducats each for this honour 3 
and, notwithſtanding ſome oppoſition, this mea 
fure was at laſt carried. Eighty families were 
admitted into the Grand Council, and to the 
*Honour and privileges of the nobility. What an 
idea does this give of the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants of Venice? | 


The hog of Candia, the capital of the iſland 
of that name, is, in ſome reſpeQs, e 
morable than that of any town, which hiſtory, 
or even which poetry, has recorded. It laſted 
twenty-four years. The amazing efforts made 
by the republic of Venice aſtoniſhed all Europe; 
their courage intereſted the gallant ſpirits of 
every nation: volunteers from every country 
came to Candia, to exerciſe their valour, to ac- 
quire knowledge in the military art, and aſſiſt 
a brave people whom they admired. The Duke 
of Beaufort, fo much the darling of the Pari- 
ſian populace during the war of the Fronde, 
was killed here, with many more gallant French 
officers. 


— 


PDuring this famous ſiege, the Venetians gain- 
ed many important victories over the Turkiſh 
Meets. Sometimes they were driven from the 
walls of Candia, and the Turkiſh garriſon of 
Canéa was even beſieged by the Venetian fleets. 
The ſlaughter made of the Turkiſh armies is 
without example; but new armies were ſoon. 
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found to ſupply their place, by: a Government 
which boaſts ſuch populous dominions, | and 
which 25 def 085 e over its n 


"Li tha Fourth, impatient at the hh: 
of this ſiege, came to Negropont, that he might 
have more frequent opportunities of hearing 
from the Vizier, who carried on the ſiege. An 
officer ſent with diſpatches, was directed by the 
Vizier, to explain to Mahomet the manner in 
which he made his approaches, and to aſſure 
him that he would take all poſſible care to ſave - 
the lives of the ſoldiers. 'The humane Emperor 
anſwered, That he had ſent the Vizier to take 
the place, and not to ſpare the lives of ſoldiers ; 
and he was on the point of ordering the head of 
the officer who brought this meſſage, to be cut 
off, merely to quicken the Vizier in his opera- 
tions, and to ſhew him how 5 he valued _ 
lives of men. | | | 


In ſpite of the Vizier's boaſted i 
this war is ſaid to have coſt the lives of two 
hundred thouſand Turks. Candia capitulated : 
in the year 1668 : the conditions on this occa-. 
ſion were honourably fulfilled. | Morſini, the 
Venetian General, after diſplaying prodigies of 
valour and capacity, marched out of the rubbiſh 
of this well-diſputed city, with the honours. of 
War. 1 Fy. Pogo live} +” 5b | TH 


—— 


The expence of fuch a tedious war greatly | 


244 EW OF SET TAN 
ex hauſted the reſburces of Venice, which could! 


not now repair them ſo quickly as formerly, 
when ſſie enjoyed the rich monopoly of the Aﬀr-" 
atic trade; the diſcovery of the Cape of Good 
| Hope having long ſinee opened that valuable i 

commerce to the une N nations. | | 


"This republic ned in a ſtate ane ; 
lity, endeavouring, by the arts of peace, and 
cultivation of that ſhare of commetce which 
ſhe ſtill retained, to fill her empty exchequer, 
till ſhe was drawn into a new war, in the year 
1683, by the infolence of the Ottoman Court. 
The Venetians had for ſome time endeavoured, | 
by negociation, and many conciliatory repreſen- 
tations, to accommodate matters with the 
Turks ; and: though the haughty conduct of her 
enemies afforded ſmall hopes of fucceſo, et 
fuch was her averſion to war on the preſent oc 
caſion, that ſhe ſtill balanced, whether to bear 
thoſe inſults, or repel them by arms; when ſne 
was brought to deciſion by an event which gave 
the greateſt joy to Venice, and aſtoniſhed all ' 
| Europe. This was the great victory gained 
over the Turkim army before the walls of 
Vienna, by Sobieſki, King of Poland. - 


In this new , their late General Morfim 
again had the command of the fleets and armies 
of the republic, and ſuſtained the great reputa- 
tion he had acquired in Candia. He conquered 


the Morea, which was ceded formally to Venice, 


— 
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ich n acquiſition, at the peace of Car- 

lowitz, in the ſaſt e abe laſt gentury., vill - 

: v6 bhamnvoad; vii of een Blat 
During ibe war of dhe ſucceſſions, the State. 

of Venice ohſeryed a; tri. neutsality.,;; They 

conſidered that diſpute as unconnected with their 

intereſts, taking cate, however, to keep on foot 

an army on their frontiers in Italy, of ſufficient 

force to make them reſpected by the contend- 

ing Powers. But, ſoon after. the peace of 

Utrecht, the Venetians were again attacked by 

their old enemies the Turks; who, beholding 

the great European Powers exhauſted by their 

late efforts, and unable to, aſſiſt the republig, 

thought, this the. favourable. moment for recg- 

vering the Morea, which ad been ſo lately 

raviſked from them. The Turks obtained. their 

object, and at the peace of Paſſarowitz, Which 

terminated this. unſugceſsſul war, the Venetian 

State yielded up the —— 3, the Grand Seig- 

nior, on his part, reſtoring to them the fall | 

iſlands of, Cerigo and Cerigotto, with, ſoe 

places which, his troops, had taken during the © 

courſe, of; the war in Dalmatia. Thoſe, with 

the iflands-of Corſou, Santa Maura, Zante, and 

Cephalonia, the remains of their dominions in 

the Levant, they have ſince fortified, at u great 


ex Pence, as their eel barri lers Mr the Turk. 
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8 this: period no bead "ohietmion 

taken place in the Venetian goverpment, "ng 

has there been any eſſential. increaſe, oT Gim 
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nution, in the extent of their dominions. 
have lirtle to fear at preſent from the Tu 
vhoſe attention is ſufficiently occupied by « 4 
"more formidable enemy than the republic and 

che Houſe of Auſttia united. Beſides, if the 
Turks were more diſengaged, as they have now 


ſtripped the republic of Cyprus, Candia, and 


teir poſſeſſions in Greece,” what remains ie the 
Lean 1s apap n ze ag R. 
1 8 


> win of Venice did 10 nie this 


oh 4 proceed from the increaſe of luxury, 


or the revolt of their own armies in the diftant 
"Colonies, or from civil wars of any kind. Ve- 
nice has dwindled in power and importance, 
from cauſes which could not be foreſeen ; or 
guarded: againſt by human prudence, although | 
they had been foreſeen. How could this repub- 
lie have prevented the diſcovery of a paſſage to 
Aſia by the Cape of Good Hope? or hinder 
other nations from being inſpired with a ſpirit 
of enterptiſe, induſtry, and commerce? In their 
pfreſent ſituation there is little probability of their 
attempting new conqueſts z happy if they are 
allowed to remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of what 
they have. Venice has a moſt formidable neigh- 
| bour in the Emperor, whoſe dominions border 
on thoſe of this republic on all ſides. The inde- 
pendency of the republic entirely depends on his 
moderation; or, in caſe he ſhould loſe that vir- 
tue, on the protection of dne of the "out 


Powers of Europe. 
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1 have now finiſhed the ſketch I propoſed, 
of the Venetian government, with which I could 
not help intermingling many of the principal 
hiſtorical events; indeed I enlarged on theſe, 


after you informed me, that you intended to 


give your young friend copies of my letters on 
this ſubject, before he begins his tour. I wiſh 


they were more perfect on his account; they 


will, at leaſt, prevent his being in the ſituation 


of ſomè travellers I have met with, who, after 
remaining here for many months, 
more of the ancient or modern ſtate uf Vene 
than that the inhabitants went about in. boats 


inſtead of coaches, and, generally ſpeaking, 
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Pits, on 4 rat ritt en OWNS 
We Ron cn ven 9734 inne 
-AVINGi travelled wich von | through, the 
ſplendid æras of the Venetian ſtory, and. pre- | 
ſentecꝭ their ſtateſraen and heroes 40 your view, 
let us now return to the preſent race, in 
whoſe life and converſation, I forewarn you, 
«there is nothing heroic. The truth is, that in 


every country, as well as Venice, we can only 


read of heroes.; they are ſeldom to be /een : for 
this plain reaſon, that while they are to be ſeen 
-we do not think them heroes. The hiſtorian 


-dwells upon what is vaſt and extraordinary; 


What is common and trivial finds. no place in 
his records. When we hear the names of Epa- 
minondas, Themiſtocles, Camillus, Scipio, and 
other great men of Greece and Rome, we think 
of their great actions, we know nothing elſe 
about them but when we ſee the worthies of 
our own times, we unfortunately.recolle& their 


«whole hiſtory. The citizens of Athens and 


Rome, who lived in the days of the heroes 
above- mentioned, very probably had not the 


N Ee Au Ir bra «at 


| ſame admiration.of them that we have ; and., 
our poſterity ſome eight or ten centuties hence, 
will, it is to be hoped, have à higher venera- 
tion fon the: great meũ of the priſent age; thin 
their ãatimate acquaintance ure know to have, 
or than thoſel can be ſuppoſoch to Form Who 
daibp behold them lounging in gamingshouſes. 
All the ih, οfrο,jG&s¶, ib lite more than a 
commentary on the old obſervation; That no 
man isa hero to his Valet de Chambre. .'The:: 
number of play: houſes in Venice is very extra» 
otdinaby y oohſidering the ſize of the tœ-⁷õꝰƷM 
whichtisnbt thought to contain above one hun- 
dred und/ fifty chauſundrinhahitants / ydtithere 
art eight; or laine theatres! hete including thes 
opery-houſes:!! You-pay"a-Yille at the door for” 
admittande ; this entales yo to go into the 
pit, here you may lock abdut, and determine 
what paft df the thouſetyou will ſit in. There 
are td of hair placed in ue fron of the pity! 
next the Sreheftra2;/ the ſcats of theſe chairs are 
folded te their backe 'afld fuſtened by a loch. 
Thoſe ho chooſe to tuke them, pay a little 
more money to the <door-keeper, who imme - 
diately unlocks the ſeatꝰ - Very decent - looking 
people occupy che ſe chairs; but the back-part 
of the pit 4s filled with fotmen and gondoleers, 
in their com working clothes: The. nob- 
lity, and better fort of citizeris; habe boxes 76 
tained for the year; but there are always a ſuf- 
ficient” number to be let to ſtrangers : the price 


<3 ine da has LI At OW? Yi aks act 
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95 doubt, is diſagreeable'to-thoſe who attend mere - 


11 VIEWOY SOS FETT AND _ 
of thaſe vatries every night, according to the 
n mne Ren wo 
nnn! 1Þ 1815 0-5 & Ot I BON WI. 23 n if a 
we cd has a diſmal appear» 
ance in the eνe of people accuſtomed to the 
brilliangy of thaſe of Dondon. Many of. the: 
bontsoatre ſo dark, that the faces of the com 
pany in them can hardly be diſtinguiſhed at a 
littie diſtance, even when they do not wear 
maſus. The ſtage; however, is well illuminat- 
ed, ſo that the people in the boxes cnn ſee, per · 
fectiy well, every thing that is ttanſa ted there 
and Wben they chaoſe to be ſeen themſelves, 
they-order lights into their Boxes. Between tbe 
acts you ſometimes ſee ladies Walking about, 
with their Cavalieti Serventgs, in the: back · part 
of the pit, when it ĩs mot crowded. A they 
are maſked,.: they da not ſcruple to reconnoĩtre 
the company, with their ſpying:g laſſes from. 
this place: when the: play hegitivs! Ahe retura.. 
to their boxes. This continual: moving, about; 
from box to box, andbhetwern the: boxes and 
the pit, muſt create ſome: confuſion, and, 


ly on account of the piece. There muſt, bow 
evers-be found ſome dovrenr, in te, midſt of all. 
thin ab enn And agen dn w 4a the opi : 
nion of- dhe majority f ;they audience, err. 
| balances thoſe, gbyions 8s eee Ann Vi 
5 Aenlt gut Fitta t inne 
"The moſie of, the'opera! hers: ib ce N 
fine as in any town in Italy; and, at any. rates 


| WANKER'S wh kg 13 


abe to the praiſe of ſp very poor 2 
judge as I am. The dramatie and poetica! parts 
of thoſe pieces are little regarded + the poet is 
allowed to indulge himſelf in as many anachro- 
niſms, and other inconſiſtencies; as he pleaſes, 
Provided the muſic receives the approbation of 
the eritic's ear, his judgment is not offended 
with any abſurdities in the other parts of the 
compoſition. The celebrated Metaſtaſio | has 
diſdained to avail himſelf of this: indulgence in 
his operus, which are fine dramatic: compoſi- 
tions“ | He has preſerved the alliance whicts. 
ought * to unn between ſenſe and : 
—— MR. 5311, SOEqRIIST een 2 — at oi + 
ply opt or bis base e 4 JH 
1 Bub for W! che ſetieus wn if 
is, in general, infiditely: tos fine for my ear; 4e 
my ſhafne I muſt confeſs, tHat it nee cof- 
iderable effort for me te Fe eil the” end. 
+a, en hs 3 Nn 3H ab! GY ace 
It meh Happy for a matt ie Habe. fe 
ſenſibility for” fins rufe; "becauſe he Bass BY 
that means, one ſburce of enjoys tl 
thoſe whoſe auditory nerves ate. leſs delicately 
ſtrung. It is, however, equally abſurd: and Hi 
to affect ant exceſſive delight in things le 
nature has not framed us te enjoy; het how 
many of our acquaintance, atcuſed” this folly, 
have we been deng painful penantè at the HAN 
market; and, in the midſt of unſuppreſſable 
yawnings, ron, out, ae, exquifite ! 
braviſleioz: & . Jae fant 28 ff 1009 VFA 
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A 11 ib amazing uhat pale ſome people take to, 
render themſelyes ridiculous; and it is a matter 


af real curioſity to obſerve, in what various 
| ſhapes. the little deſpicable ſpirit of affection 


ſhes i;ſelf among ee enten align x 
by TRE c ee TL bat pO ene 
I remember à very. onal Aber, pi 
untlerſtood little or nothing of French; but bav- 
ing picked up a few phraſes, he brought them 
forward on every occaſion, and affected, among 
his neighbours in the country, the moſt perfect 
xnowledge, and higheſt admiration, of that lan- 
guage. When any body, in compliance with 
his taſte, uttered a ſentence in that tongue, | 
though my good. friend did not underſtand a 
ſyllable. of it, yet he never failed to nod and 
{mile to the ſpeaker with the moſt knowing air 
imaginable. The parſon of the pariſh, at a 
country dinner, once addreſſed him in theſe 
emphatic words: Monſieur, je troupe ge Plum 
pudding extremement ben which: happening not 


to be in my. friend's collection of phraſes, he 


did not comprehend. He nodded and ſmiled ta 
the clergyman, however, in his uſual intelligent 
manner; but a perſon who ſat near him, being | 


ſtruck with the ſagacious and impottant tone in 


which the o ſervation; had been delivered, beg- 
ged. of my nend to explain it in Engliſh: on 


Whiqh, after ſome, heſitation, he declared, that 5 


the turn of the expreſſion was ſo genteel, and 
ſo exquiſitely. adapted to the French idiom, 
that it could not be rendered i into anne vithe | 


. 
8 * 


ANNE RNS IN / 14. * 153: 
tle of the original beauty of 
the ſentiment. 2 RA of 8 b 773% 1411 ag : 
* e * ag 91.1 Don 4 A oi. ; þ 12 A 110151 2 0 
At the comic lopera I have ſometimes ſeen! | 
aQion»alone extite the higheſt applauſe, 2 | 
pendent of either the poetry or the muſic. 
ſaw a Duo performed by an old man and 5 
young woman, ſuppoſed to be his daughter, * | 
ſuch an humorous manner, as drew an univer-? 
ſal encora from the ſpeſtators. The merit of the: 
muſical patt of the cotupoſition;/I was told, was 
but very moderate, and en bor che W ol 
neee Mode on New 2T* 
daupsiene n wet ae mw 5 an 
| The fatfier informs, PORTA in a 1 
that he has found an excellent match for herb 
who, beſides being rich, and very prudent, and 
not too young, eee bee 2 particular . 
friend of his to, and in perſon and difpoſitionþ 
much ſuch a man as himſelf; he concludes, by 
telling her, that the ceremony will be performed 
next day. She thanks him, in the gayeſt air 
poſſible, for his obliging intentions, adding, that 
ihe ſhould have been glad to have ſhewn ben 
implicit: obedience to his commands, provided 
there had been any chance of the man's being 
to her taſte; but as, from the account he had 
given, there could be none, ſhe declares ſhe 
will not marry him next day, and adds, with | 
very long quaver, that if ſhe were to Jive to ofer- 
nity ſhe. ſhould: continue in the ſame opinion; * 
The father, in a violent rage, tells her, that in- 
H 5 9 


N 


I VIEW OF S@C FET'Y. AN 
ſtead; of -to«moxrow;/ the rimrriage ſhonld th be 
place that very day; to which the replies; Non: 
he rejoins Si; ſhe, Non, non; he, Si, ſi; the 
daughter, Non, non, noh 5 the father, Siß ſig N; 
and-:iſo the ſinging cohtinues fur five! or f 
minutes You perceive there is not hingumar- 
velloaſly witty in this 3 and for a daughter to be 
of ia. different opinion ftum her father; in the 
choice of a huſband, is not a very neu drama - 
tic! incident; + Well, Itolck you! the Duo Was 
encured they immediately performed it a ſe- 
cond! time, and with more humour than the 
firſt. The whole houſe vociferated for ii again; 
and it was ſung a third time in a manner equally 
- pleaſant, and yet perfectly different from any of 
the former tyo. Ian BI 01.8 hd! e621, n wt: 
lee gta e ha ein 253041 
I chought eee e e eee 
down abend bur ente, ſo een mene 
* nene ä 


The 8 were obliged eee 
and ſing this Duo a fourth time; which tley 
executed in a ſtyle ſo new, ſo natural, and ſo 
exquiſitely droll, that the audience now thought 
there had been ſomething deficient in all their 
ſormer performances, and that they had hit on 
e inen, | 


5 


: c 


Some people began 20 cal * 1 N 
me old man, now: quite exhauſted, begged 


* on which the point was given up. 


. 
for 
I 


A e e e wes” 
never before had any ider that ſacts itomg cott 
powers could have'deemdifplayed iwtho-finging 
wy ſong. | 


dt git t al, 4445 ial} Tiratteonit n i it 


The daneing is add effential'purt of the ontbr 
tainthent'arhe 6pers here, ud well as at Dom. 
don. There is certainly 4 muell greater pro- 
portion of mankind deaf to the delights of mute 
than blind to the beauties of h dunding! Dur- 
ing the ſinging, and fecitativo: part of kh per- 
formance, che ſingers ar often allo to 
warble fer a conſiderable time, without any 

body's minding them; but the moment he bal- 
let begins, private converſation, though y 
univerſal before, is immediately at an end, 
the eyes of all the ſpectators are fixed oi the 
ſtage. This, to be ſure; has been always the 
caſe in London, and, in ſpite of the pains ſome 
people take to conceal it, we all know the rea- 
ſon ; but I own F did not expect to find the ſame: 
preference of dancing to muſic in Italy.. 


After ſeeing the dapcing at the French opera, 
and coming ſo lately from Vienna, where we 
had ſeen. ſome of Novere's charming ballets very 
well executed, we could have no high admira- 
tion of thoſe performed here, though there are 
at preſent ſome dancers highly n. who 
g wee S795 55 1 „ 
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reliſh for agility. nd bigh jumping in theit dan- 


Fri) Z 200 


Atis emen that they do not vary the 
| balſets oſtner. They give the ſame. evety night 


during the run of the opera. There is a pro- 


priety in continuing the ſame opera for a conſi- 
derable time ; becauſe. muſic is often better re- 


* 


liſhed after. it becomes, a, little! familiar to the 
ear, than at firſt; hut a ballet might, be „ 


* without wake, ry mw I'S 
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Mane: people are ſaipriſed, thats in a Go 
vernment ſo very jealous of its power as that of 
Venice, there is no military eſtabliſnment with- 
in the city to ſupport the executive power, and 
repreſs any popular commotion. For my on 
part, Lam ſtrongly of opinion, that it proceeds 
from this very jealouſy in Aae e nne 
is nnn 0 


An ny "ROE is . of. a cam 
my, and loves to be always : ſurrounded ”» 
guards; becauſe he, being the permanent foun- 
tain of honours and promotion, the army will 
naturally be much attached to him, and be- 
come, on all occaſions, the blind inſtruments 
of his pleaſure; but at Venice, there is no vi- 
ſible permanent object, to which the army can 
attach itſelf. The Doge would not be allowed 
the command of the garriſon, if there was one. 
The three State Inquiſitors are continually; | 
changing; and before one ſet could gain the 
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in caſe of any populur inſur rection, the whole 


3 1 
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affections of the ſoldiers, another would be 


choſen ; ſo that Government could not be ſup- 
ported, but much more probably would be 


\ . overturned, by a numerous garriſon” being 


eſtabliſhed. in Venice ; for it might perhaps 


not be diger fot! 4 felv of the' rich and 


powerful nobles to corrupt the garriſon, and 


gain over the commander to any ambitious plan 


of their own, for the geſtruction o the pag 


9 


- But akhough Keegan ve 


military uniform, - yet» there is a real effective 


force ſufficied to ſuppreſs any populat commo- 


cikof Ten. This force, beſides the Sbirri, con- 
fiſts) of a great number ob ſtout ſeflows, who; 
without any diſtinguiſhing dreſs; are kept in thbe 
pay of Government, and are at the command 
of that Council. There is alſo the whole body 


of the gondoleers, thꝭ moſt hardy and daring 
ef the common Venctians! This body ef men 


are greatly attached to the nobility, from whom 
they have moſt of their employment, ant with 
vhom they acquire a certain degree of familia - 
rivy;- by paſſiag great part of their time, ſhut 
up in boats, in their company, and by being 
privy” to many of theiv love intrigues: Great 
numbers of theſe gondeleers are in the ſervice of 
particular nobles; and there is no doubt, that, 


would take che fide of the nobility and: Sennte, 


tion, at the command of the Senate, and Coun- 8 


i "_ the people: * 
confidere xs u kin? 6f Rablhg mf, 
to tiſe as ſvotr as the Goverment teuer their 


ſerwiees. „meg n i e eee N 
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Laſtly, there is the Grand Council" itſelf;, 
which, in caſe of any vielent commotion of 
the citizens and populace, could be armed di- 
realy, from the ſmall arſenal within the Ducal 
palace, and would prove a very formidable force 
againſt an unarmed multitude z for the laws of 


Venice forbid, under pain of death, any citisxen 


to carry fire-arms ; a law ess für fe 
eee ee . 


By W eee the deren ben of Go- 
vernment is as irrefiſtible at Venice, as at Pe- 
terſburgk or Conſtantinople, while there is a far 
leſs chance of the Government itſelf being over- 


thrown here by the inſtruments of its ows 1. 


power; for, although a regular #kmy, or gar- 
riſon, might be corrupted" by the addreſs of 
an ambitious | Doge, or by a combination of 
a few rich and popular nobles, in which caſe 
2 revolution would take place at once; it is 


rent powers above - mentioned could be engag- 
ed to ac in favour' of one man, or a ſmalt 
combination of men, without being detected 
by the vigilance of the Inquifitors, or the jea- 
louſy of thoſe who were not in the conſpi- 


mann A bake enen 0 | 
Im ſhort, they may de 


almoſt impoſſible to conceive; that all the diffe- 


4 
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racy. And if, we ſuppaſe a majority of e 
nobles. inclinable to, any change in the ferne 
the, Government, they have no pccaſian to ff 
on a ſecret plot; they may come to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and dictate whatever alterations 


they think e 
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and great depth of thought, diſplayed in the 
formation of the political conſtitution of Venice 
but I ſhould admire it much more, if the Coun- 

formed any part of it. Their inſtitution, in my 

opinion, deſtroys the effect of all the reſt. Like 
thoſe miſers who actually ſtarve themſelves, by 
endeavouring to avoid the inconveniencies of 
poverty, the Venetians, in whatever manner it 
is brought about, actually ſupport a deſpotic 
tribunal, under the pretext. of keeping out def- 
potiſm. In ſome reſpects this ſyſtem is worſe 1 
than the fixed and permanent tyranny of one 
perſon; for. that perſon's character and maxims 
would be known, and, by endeavouring to con- 
form themſelyes to his way of thinking, people 
might have ſome chance of living unmoleſted; 
but according. to. this plan, .t they bave a free- 
thinker-for their tyrant. to-day. _ a bigot to- 
morrow. One year à ſet of Inquiſitors, who, 


conſider certain Parts of conduct a5 innocent, a 


6 vitw or '86crr Ty ao 

which, in the ſight of their ſucceſſors, may ap- 
pear State crimes; men do not know what they 
have to depend upon. An univerſal jealouſy 
. muſt prevail, and precautions will be uſed to 

115 avoid the ſuſpicions of Government, unknown. 

in any other country: Accordingly we find, 
that the noble Venetians are afraid of having 
any intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, or 
with ſforeigners of any kind; they are even 
cautious of viſiting at each other's houſes, and 
hardly ever have meetings together, e at 
the courts,” o on the 16" Phe Baaſted 
ſecrecy of their public o« prdeeeds; ina 
probability, from the ſume prineiple' of felir! 
If alcoriverſetion on pubfie affairs were forbid, 
under pain of death, and if the members of tlie 
"Britiſh Parliament were liable to be ſeized in 
tlie night-time by general warrants, and hanged 
ar Tyburn, or drowned in the Thames; at the 
pleaſute of the Secretaries of State, I dare WM 
the world would know as little of what puſſes itt 
_ either Houfe of Parliament, av they'd of what 
is trahſaQied in the e of Venice.” ge 0 | 
* is hot fake for a dls eben to acqui 1 
in 4 (high degree, the love and confidence of 
the'common people, ' This extites the Jealouſy 
of the Inquifitors, and proves 4 pretty cbrtaln 
means of excluding him from any of the high 
. . offices; A Government Weich diſplays ſo mack 
diſtruſt and ſuſpicion where there is little or nd 
ground, will not fail to ſhew marks of the fume 
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Pee eee there 
is ſome reaſon to be cireumſpect. Eceleſiaſtics, 
of every denomination, are ekcluded; by the 
conſtitution of Venice, from 2 place in the 86: 
nate, or holding any civiſ office whatever 3 nor 
is it | permitted them, directiy: oi indirectiy, to 
intermeddle;in State affairs. In many inflences,: 
they; are deprived. of that kind of infnence 
which, even in Proteſtant countries, :is\allowed: 
to the gletgy. The Patriarch of Venice has not 
the diſpoſal of ihe ofſſees belonging to St, Mark's. 
church: all the Deans are named by the Doge 
and, Senate. £28083, $113, iN 1 10 11838 ri 

71 12 0d; Sie; 163 N ii 9 bang Arbe vio! 
. Though it; is forbid}. tithe; nobility, and to 
the clergy, to hold any converſation with, ſtrang 
ers upon polities, or affaice of State yet it is/ 
remarked; the , gondoleers ae  excetding ready 
ta talk upon theſe, or ani other ſubjecta, with: 
all who give, them the. ſmalleſt; entouragenient.. 
Thoſe who/are not in Ihe imthedis tel ſervice 0, 
any, particular noblerhan, ure often retzined by 
Government, like the Valets-de-place at; Paris, 
as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, that while 
thoſe ſellows row their gondolas; in ſeeming in- 
attention te the converſationg they ate taking 
notice of every thing whieh1is: ſaid, that they 
may report it to thein emploi, when» they 
imagine it any way concerns the. Government. 
If this is true, thoſe are to be pitied who are 
obliged 10 liſten; to All the ſtuff that ſuch politi- 


cians may be ſuppoſed 1o.relate;}, As ſoon 68 
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ſtranger c.irinqs; das ondcheers "bei digg ; 
bim id Menfde immediately repair to a certain 
office, and give information where they took 


| him up; to what houſe they conducted him, 


and of any other particulars a they may have 


picked up. Al thoſe precautions recalled to 
my memory the gatriſon of Darmſtadt; of Weh 


Ie gave you an account in à letter from that 


place, where the ſtricteſt duty is kept up by da, 
and night, in winter as well as furnmery and 


every precaution uſed, as if ber- were at 


the gates ; though ao mortal has the fmalleſt 
deſign againſt the place, and though it is Pera 
teQly underſtood by all the inhabitants, that if 
an army was in reality to come with hoſtile in- 
tentions, the town could not Holl vut 4 Week 
In the fame manner, I cannot help thinking}? 
that all this jealouſy and diſtruſt, thoſe nume 
rous engines ſet a- going, and all this compli- 
cated ſyſtem for the diſcovety of plots, and the 
defence of the conſtitution of oe republic; ſerves 
only to'hataſs their own. naten Their con- 
ſtitution: is certainly in ns ſuch danger as w te- 
quire ſuch an apparatus of machines to defend 
it, unleſs, indeed, the Emperor were to form a 
plot againſt it; and, in that caſe,” it is much to 
be feared, ,' that-ithe ſpies, gondoleerss lions” 
mouths, and aa pogo hardly płe- 
vont les ſue bed. % 11300003 $39 Vage nidee 
bei .00 04-213. 340 it nie 0 
«Excluſive of this Baule Inquiſition, my ab- 
horrence to which, I * leads me ſome-- 
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mes away from my puspoſe, all ranks of 
people here niglit be excerding happy: The 
beidem este 0 the: great 
number of offices in the: State; form a conſtant 
employment for the nobles, and furriſh them 
with proper objects to excite ind and umbi- 
tion. The citizens form A reſpectable body in 
the State; and, though they are excluded from 
the Senate, they may hold ſome very lucrative 
and important offices. By applying to the arts 
and ſciences, which are encouraged at Venice, 
they have a fair chance of living agreeably, and 
laying up a competency for their families. Pri- 
vate property is no where better ſecured than at 
Venice; and notwithſtanding ſhe no longer en- 
joys the trade of Afia without competitors, yet 
her commerce is ſtill conſiderable, and many in- 
dividuals acquire great wealth by trade. The | 
manufactories eſtabliſhed here employ all the 
induſtrious poor, and prevent that ſqualid beg- 
gary, that pilfering and robbery, one or other, 
or all of which, prevail in moſt: other countries 
of Europe. 


Their ſubjeQs on the Terra Firma, I am in- 
formed, are not at all oppreſſed ; the Senate 
has found that mild treatment, and good uſage, 
are the beſt policy, and more effectual than ar- 
mies, in preventing revolts. T he Podeſtas, 
therefore, are not allowed to abuſe their power, 
by treating the people with ſeverity or injuſtice. . 
Thoſe Governors know, that any complaints 
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rH FLA fe Vie. 
Trovon s ths Venetian Government s 
ſtill under the influence of jealouſy, that gloom 

Dæmon is now entirely baniſhed from the bo- 
ſoms of individuals. Inſtead of the confinement 
in which women were formerly kept at Venice, 
they now enjoy a degree of freedom unknown 

even at Paris. Of the two extremes, the te- . 
ſent, without en is the preferable. taxi 
Wo 4 Ae een men 
The Wish den at laſt convinced, that 
the chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt under their 
own guardianſhip, and that when a woman 
thinks her honour not worth her own regard, 
it is ill more unworthy of his. This advan- 
tage, with many others, muſt ariſe from the 
preſent ſyſtem; that when a huſband believes 
that his wife has faithfully adhered to her con- 
jugal engagement, he has the additional fatis- 
faction of knowing, that the acts from a love 
to him, or ſome honourable motive; whereas, 
formerly' A Venetian huſband could not be cer- 
tain that he was not obliged, for his wife's chaſ- 
tity, to iron bars, bolts, and padlocks, 
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Could any man imagine, that a woman, 
whoſe chaſtity was | preſerved by ſuch means 


only, was, in fact, more reſpectable than a com- 


mon proſtitute? The old plan of diſtruſt and 


confinement, without even ſecuring what was 
its object, muſt have had a ſtrong tendency to 


debaſe the minds of both the huſband and the 


wife; for what man, whoſe mind was not per- 
jeBtly Aabje&, could have pleaſure in the ſociety 
of a wife, who, to his own conviction, lan- 
guiſhed, to, be in the arms of another mang Of 
all the humble employments that ever the wreteh- 


ed ſons of Adam ſubmitted to, ſurely that of 


watching a wife from morning to night, and all 


night too, is the moſt perfectly humiliazing. 


Such ungenerous diſtruſt muſt, alſo haye had. the 


worſt effect on che minds of the women; made 
them view their gaolers- with diſguſt and horror; 


and we ought net to be much. ſurpriſed iſ; ſome 
preferred the common gondoleers of the lakes, 


and the vagrants of the ſtreets, to ſuch huſ- 
bands. Along with. jealouſy, paiſan and the fi- 
letto have been baniſbed from Venetian gallan- 

try, and the innocent maſk is ſubſtituted in Pr 
places. According to the beſt information. c 

have received, this ſame maſk is 2 much more 
innocent matter than is generally imagined. In 
general it is not intended to conceal the perſon 
Who wears it, but only uſed. as, an apology for 
his not being in full dreſs... With a maſk ſtuck 
in the hat, and a Kind of black mantle,, trim- 
med with lace, of the ſame colour, over * 
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mauldece, 4 man is ; ſufficiently we fr n. | 
ay al 404 eine 1 


| dt, ln. on 88. to the 
play-houſes with maſks actually covering their 


faces, ate either engaged in ſome love intrigne, = 


or Would have thei ſpeQators/think ſo; for: this. 
is a piece bf affeQtation which prevails her e, as 
well as elſewhere ; and I have been aſſured, by 
thoſe NE have eſided many years. at Venice, 
that re gentletnen, who are fond of the re- 
putation, ihough they ſhripk from the cataſ- 
trophe, of an intrigue, are no uncommon cha- 
raſtels here; and I believe it the more readily, 
becauſe I daily ſee many feeble;gentlemen;tot-. 
teriug about in maſks; for whom a baſon of 
warm reſtorati ve ſtup ſeems more expedient than 
| the moſt beaedifl man in Meuinet, þaoniy 
arte ingot eil av Ha role marſhes: L. nog 
One eveling at St. Mark's: Place, b s 4 
gentleman of my acquaintance was giving an 
account of this curious piece of; affeQation, he 
deſired me to take notice of: a Venetian noble- 
man of his acquaintance, who, wWithe an air of 
myſtery, was conducting a female maſk into his 
Caſſino. My acthuaintance knew, him perfeRtly 
well, and aſſured me, he aS ih moſt innocent 
creature with v men he had ever been 
ed wit, When ithis gallant Narben pee 6 
that we: were laoking-atrhimy his maſk fell to 
the ground, as 3f/by accident aud after, we had 
got a complete view of 1 he. 


Vor. I. 
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it on with much burry, and immedia 
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"You: Abel eye no wathes of . thoſe. little: 
P near St. Merk's Place, called Caf- 


ſinos. They have the misfortune to labour un- 
der a very bad reputation ; they ate accuſed of 
being temples entirely oonſecrated to lawleſs 
love, and à thouſand e- ec e told 
to ſtrangers concerning them. 
certainly not believed by the WVenetians them- 
felves, the proof of which is, that the Caſſinos 
are allowed to- exiſt; for -I hold it perfectly ab- 
ſurd to imagine, that men would ſuffer their 
wives to enter ſuch places, if they were not con- 


vinced that thoſe ſtories were ill ſountled; nor 


can I believe, after all We have heard of the 
profligacy aof Venetian manners, that women, 
even of indifferent reputations, would attend 
Caſſinos in the open manner they do, if it were 
underſtood that more miese vere © taken with 
them thats than ebene 10002230 birl. 10 nt 
Fe EM YTB LOT 
Abe opetiing dere! St. Mark's cherche 
only place in Venice where a great number of 


people can aſſemble. It is the faſhion to walk | - 


here a gteat part of the evening, to en vy the 
muſic, and other amuſements; and althougn 
there are coffee - houſes, and Venetian manners 


permit ladies, as well as gentlemen, to frequent 


; 
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them, yet it was natural for the noble and mot 
wealthyo Prefer little apartments of their own}. 
v here, without being expoſed tofintruſiorn they 

may. f ene, ee a more eaſy and 
unceremonious manner than they could do at 
their palaces. Inſtead of going home to a for- 
mal ſupper, and returning afterwards to this 
A. of amuſement, they order coffee} lemo- 
nade, fruit, and other tefreſtirients} to ile 
Caſſino. . ent of 90s 308 518 31 
e eee ene eee Ta 403/14 

- That thoſe little apartments may be becs- 
ſionally uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue, is not 
improbable ; but that this is the ordinary 105 
avowed purpoſe for which they are ſrequented 
is, of all 9 the leaſt credi ble. 
vs atm 28% tb ie 1 A1 Vo fin 
Seer eee che; her de ſeribed the man- 
ners of the Venetians, as more profligate than 
thoſe of other nations, aſſert at the ſame time, 
that the Government encourages this profligacy, 
to relax and diſſipate the minds of the 
and prevent their planning, or attempting, any 
thing againſt the conſtiturion. Weite this the 
caſe, it could not be denied, that the Venetiun 
legiſlators diſplay their patriotiſm in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and have fallen upon as 
extraordinary. means. of rendering their people 
good ſubje&s. They firſt erect a deſpotic court 
to guard the public liberty, and next they cor- 
rupt the morals of the people, to keep them 
from 3 againſt the State. This laſt piece 

12 2 
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of refinement, however, is no more than a e 
je Zure of ſome; theoretical. politicians, who are 
apt to take fas for granted, without: ſufficient 
e eee ingenuity in 
accounting ſor them. That the Venetians . 
more given to ſenſual pleaſures than the inhabi- 

rants of London, Paris, or Berlin, I imagine 
vill be diſſieult to prove ; but as the State Ia- 
quiſiters do not think proper, and the eccleſiaſ- 
tical are not allowed, to interfere in affairs of 
gallantry; as a great number of ſtrangers, aſ- 
ſemble twice or thrice a year at Venice, mere- 
ly for the ſake of amuſement; and, above "i 
as it is the cuſtom to go about Api Ste yr vine 
prevails, chat the manners are more licentious 
here than elſewhere, I have had occaſion to 
obſerve, that this cuſtom of wearing a maſk, by 
conveying the ideas of concealment and intrigue, 
has contributed gfeatly to give ſome people an 
impreſſion of Venetian profligacy. But, for my 
own part, it is not a piece of white or black 
paper, with diſtorted, features, that I ſuſpect, 
Having often found the moſt complete worthleſſ- 
neſs concealed under a n __ Wes. of Ny 
emen, n e 90 N 2 
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I; AM youy matte ther i requires « linger 


reſidence at Venice, and better opportunities 


than I have had, to enable me to give a cha- 


racter of the Venctiam a But were Ito fortii an 
idea of thein ifrum ai hhave ſeewpiÞ ſhould: 
paintictiem ad -a lwely ingenious people; extra- 


vagantly ont of -pdblic; amũſementsg with! an 
wiewarwntelids fot:homour; and:yet more at- 


tached t6:theiteal enjoyments af life, than - 


thoſe: which Nu pe oſtentation, and proceed: 


21 T8204 mam; ot enen sil uud 


The common pœople of Venice diſplay ſome 


_qualizids wery! rarely; tobe dolind-in — 
of life;.: being: remarkably} ſober, obliging to 


ſtrangets; and gentle in their intereourſe wit 


each other. The Venetlans in general are tall 


and well made. Though equally robuſt, they 

are not ſo cor pulent as the Germans. The lat- 

ter alſo are of fair complexions, with light - grey 

or blue eyes z whereas the Venetians are for 

the moſt part of à ruddy brown aa with 
"I 1 3 N 


» +: 5 * 
ax 


from vanity? | 10 22101 182 31 * im id A 83 * 
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dark eyes. You meet in the ſtreets of Venice 
. many fine manly countenances, reſembling thoſe 
_ tranſmitted to us by the pencils of Paul Vero- 

neſe and Titian. The women are of a fine 

ſtile of countenance, with expreſſive features, 

and a ſkin of a rich carnatisn. - Theydreſs.their 
hair in a fanciful manner, which becomes them 

very much. They are of an eaſy addreſs, and 
have no averſion to cultivating an acquaintance 

with thoſe ſtrangers, who are preſented to them 

by their relations, . or won been = pen; rer 

commended.” n re | 1. 


e are nd les reſtraint herds in ma- 
ny particulars, than the native inhabitants. 1 
have known ſome, who, after having tried moſt 
of the capitals of Europe, have preferred to live 
at Venice, on account of the variety of amuſe- 
ments, the gentle manners of the inhabitants, 
and the perfect freedom allowed in every thing, 
except in blaming the meaſures of Government. 
I have already mentioned in what manner the 
Venetians are in danger of being treated who 
give themſelves that liberty. When a ſtranger 
is ſo imprudent as to declaim againſt the form 
or the meaſures of Government, he will either 
receive a meſſage to leave the territories of the 
State, or one of the Sbirri will be ſent to ac+ 
company him to the Pope's or the Emperor's 
| ino. 


The hauſes are thought inconvenient by ma- 


| . | 
a N 3808 0 1 41 88 

1 Vet che Engkſr; tliey are better d, 

| | However, for the climate of Italy, than if they 

Were built according to the London  modet, , 
which, I'ſuppoſe, is the plan thoſe critics ap- 
proye. Thie floors are of a kind of red plaiſter, 
with a brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much more beau- 
tiful than Wood, and far preferable in caſe of 


Fire, whoſe ee ys are As * 
check. | 


The Saber rente are on | the © ſocomd 
for. The Venetians ſeldom inhabit the firſt, . 
: " which is often intirely filled with lumber t per- 
Raps, they prefer the ſecond, becauſe it is far- 
theſt removed from the moiſture of the lakes; z 
or perhaps they prefer it, becauſe it_is-better 
lighted, and more-cliterful 3 or they may have 
ſome better -reaſon for this preference than 1 
am acquainted with, or can imagine. Though 
the inhabitants of Great Britain make uſe of the 
firſt floors for their chief apartments, this does 
not form a complete demonſtration that the Ve- 
netians ate in the wrong for preferring the ſecond. 
When an acute ſenfible people univerſally fol- 
low one cuſtom, in a mere matter of conveni- 
ency, however abſurd that cuſtom may appear 
in the eyes of- ſtranger at; firſt ſight, it will 
generally be found, that there is ſome real ad- 
vantage in it; which compenſates all the appa- 
rent inconvenieneies. Of this travellers, who - 
de not hurry with too much rapidity through 
the 3 viſit, are very ſenſible; for, 
. 
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after having bad time to weigh every circum- 
ſtance, they often; ſee, reaſon. to approve. what 
they had formerly. condemned. I could. illuſtrate 
4 this. by many examples ; but 19 oon recol- 
lection muſt, ſuniſh you with ſo many, that 
"more would be ſuperfluous. Cuſſom and faſhion _ 
ha ye the greateſt influence on our taſte of beauty 
or excellence of every kind, ... What, from a 
variety of cauſes, has become the ſtandard in 
one country, is ſometimes juſt the contrary in 
another. The, ſame thing that makes a Jow- 
brimmed hat appear genteel, at one time, and 
ridiculous at another, has made a different ſpe- 
cigs.pf-erſification, be ggf pd the model. gf 
perfection in d Rome; and modern, ah, at 
Paris, vn ab I. onden. Im matters of taſte, par- 
ticularly in dramatic poetry, the prejudices which 
each particular nation acquires in favour of its 
own, is difficult to be removed. People ſeldom | 
obtain ſuch à perfect knowledge of a foreign 
language and foreign manners, as to underſtand 
alt the niceties of the one and the alluſions, to 
the other: of conſequence, many things are in- 
ſipid to thei. 6 for which, a native I have a 
high reliſn. rt K i (Raid un, 
bean vant ind) hath a1tga 5% oa a> - 
4 le dialogues. in rhime of the French plays 
appear unnatural and, abſurd, to Engliſhmen 
when they: firſt attend the French theatre; yet 
thoſe who have remained long in France, and 
acquired a more perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, aſſure us, that without rhime the digni- 


4 AMANNERSOIN IT ALY; 7 r 
ty bl the Tragic Muſe) cannot be ſup 8 
and that, even in Comedy, they: be un 
additional elegance, which overbalances; every 
objection. The: French language being more 
ſtudied and better underſtood by the  Fogliſh 
than our language is by the French nation, we 
find many of our countfymen-. who-reliſh the 
peauties, and pay the juſt tribute of admiration 
to the genius of Corneille, while there is ſearee- 
ly a fingle Frenchman to he found ge any. 
Wanne mann wen ror? 
£27509 ft 94 15 
Without being juſtly accuſed of partiality, E 
may aſſert that, in this inſtance, the [Engliſh 
diſplay a fairneſs and liberality of ſentiment ſu- 
pefior to the French The irregularities of 
Shakeſpeare's drama are obvidus'torevery/eye,, 
and would in ihe preſent ae; be avoided/rby 
a poet not poſſeſſed of a hundredth part, of his. 
genius. His peculiar beauties, on the other 
hand, are of an excellence which has not, per- 
haps; been attaineil by any poet af any age or 
country ei the French eritice, from Voltaire 
doum to the »-paoreſt ſcribhler 3111 the literary 
journals; albſtop at [the fermery declaim on the 
- barbafous taſte of the Engliſſꝭ nation, inſiſt on 
the groteſque: abſurdity, of the poet's! imagina- 
tion, and illuſtrate both by partial extracts / of 
- the moſt exceptionable ſcenes of Shukoſpeare's 
plays. n £1 rat vizbas towing ft 
in tts tft: d e bollogtoD nn 


Wöbeh a iel g sere, Grlicthuk/degrevine, 


8 


3 
9 


judgment which even . enemies [af the Bri- 
tiſh nation allow them to have, unite in the 
Higheſt” admiration of one man, and continue, 


| for ages, te behold his pieces with unſated de- 


light, it might occur to thoſe Frenchmen, that 
there poſſibly was ſome excellence in the works 


of this poet, though they could not ſee i it; and 55 
à very moderate ſhare of 'candour might have 


taught them, that it would be more becoming 
to ſpare tkeit ridicule, till they acquired a little 


more knowledge of the author againſt whom it 
is ane? 4; ho j 


7 * 1 * „ v 
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t bade which F ſince my arrival 
at Venice, though founded on a prejudice much 


more excuſable than the conduct of the critics 
above - mentioned, has brought home to my 
conviction the raſhneſs of thoſe who form opi- 


nions, without che e W N to EP 5 
their e e Fi | 


T T3748 
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| Thad got, Idan Pall big „ 


Fx | nme opinion of the Italian drama. I had 
deen told, there was not à tolerable actor at 


preſem in Italy, and I had been long taught to 
conſider their comedy as the moſt deſpicable 


-ſuff i in the world, which could: not amuſe, or 


even draw a ſmile from any perſon of taſte, 
being quite deſtitute: of true humour, full of ri- 
baldry, and only proper for the meaneſt of the 
vulgar. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, and 


e his nes, a full n _ of 


| 


8 
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to the ſtage-box of one of the play-houſes f 1 
2 a ur arrival en Wie Sato 


y 


10 n os | is 8 . 


{The piece was a comedy; wad the Pg en- 


1 ——— charactet in it was that of a man who 
ſtuttered: In this defect, and in the ſingular 
-grimaces: with which the actor accompanied it, 
Sun en r- Ae e alle 


5 * SHLD 2131 i 1 44 


- Diſtilted-at ſuct; ö vieiful 1 PR wit 


* 


* 


* humour, I expreſſed a contempt for an au- 


dience which could be entertained by ſuch but - 
foonery, and ho could take pleaſure in the en- 
hibition of natural infirmity. 67 en 


2 Kart Ane tu 80 7 or ba R 


"Mi White we "ava d ſentiments of 


2 4 
*'# 


fell. appfobation, on accbunt of the refinement | 


"and ſuperiority of our owh taſte, and ſupported 
the dignity of thofe ſentiments by: a diſdainfol + 
gravity of countenance, the Stutterer was giv- 
Ing a piece of information to Harlequin Which 
greatly intereſte@ Him, And to Which he fiſtened 
wüh every matk of eagefteß. This unfortu- 
nate wende had Ju arrived at t moſt impor- 
tant part of bis narrative,” which wat, to ac- 


quaint the imparietit fnener where his miſtreſs 


was concealed, when he unluckily ſtumbled on 


a word of G3 6 (6veh fyllables, which complete 


ly obſtructed the progreſs of his narratiom He 
/ attempted it again and again, but aways with- 


'out'+ ſueceſs.”> Vow may! Have” ohſetved"that, 5 


my 


at 


8 
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a8 VIEW OF SOON AWD. 
though many other words; would explain his 

meaning equally well, you may: as ſoon make n 
Saint change his religion, as prevail on a Stutt- 
terer to accept of another word in place of that 

at which he: has ſtumbled. He adheres ta his 


firſt word to the laſt, and will ſooner expire win 
it in bis throat, than give it up for any other 
you may offer. Harlequin, on the preſent oc- 5 
caſion, preſented his friend with a dozen; but 
he rejected them all with diſdain, and perſiſted 
n his unfugceſsful attempts on that Which had 
_ firſt, come in his way. At length, making 4 
deſperate effort, when all the ſpeQators. were 
gaping in expectation of his ſafe delivery, the 
cruel. word came up with its broad-fide foremoſt, 
and ſtuck directly acroſs the unhappy man's 
wind- pipe. He gaped, and panted, and croak- 
ed; his face fluſhed, and his eyes ſeemed ready | 
to ſtart from his head, Harlequin unbuttoned 
the Stutterer's waiſteoat, and the. neck of his 
ſhirt; he fanned his face with his cap, and 
held a bottle of hartfhgrn to his naſe. At length, = 
fearing his patient would expire, before he could 
ire the e dare, in fit bebe 
Komgch, and the, word bolted out of his mouth | 


Gn nan end. it ug zan 
This was performed in a. manner ſo perfectly 
doll, and the humorous abſurdity of the expe- 
immediately burſt into a moſt exceſſive fit. of 
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th: in which I was accompanied by the 

D—, and by your young friend Jack, who was 

1 08 with us; and our laughter continued in 

© ſuch loud, violent, and repeated fits, that the 

attention of the audience being turned from the 

ſtage to our box, occaſioned a renewal of the 

mirth all over the * with greater voci- 
e than at firſt. 


A 
When we. returned to * ini, * Di of 
1 alked me, If [ were as much convinced 
as ever, that a man muſt be perfectly devoid % 
taſte, Who could condeſcend to me at an Ita- 
| * comedy ? 8 8 
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=” Padua. * 
4 1 Fr ? * 


Wr E were detained at Venice e days . 
longer than we intended, by exceſſive falls of 
rin, which rendered the fad to Verona im- 
. paſſable. Relinquiſhing, therefore, the thoughts 
= of viſiting that city for the prefent, the D=— . 
determined to go to Ferrara by water. For 
this purpoſe I engaged two barks; in one of 
which the chaiſes, baggagez\and ſome of the 
ſervants, proceeded: directly to Ferrara, while -. 
we embarked i in the othePfor Padux # 


Riel croſſed the Lagune, we entered the 

Brenta, bat could continue our route by that 

river no farther than the village of Doglio, 
where there is a bridge; but the waters were 
ſo much ſwelled by the late rains, that there was 
not room for our boat to paſs below the arch. 
Quitting the boat, therefore, till our return, we 
hired two open chaiſes, and continued our jour- 
ney along the banks of the Brenta to Padua. 


Both ſides of this river diſplay gay, luxuriant 
ſcenes of magnificence and fertility, being orna- 
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| Antes by a great variety of beautiful villas, 
- the works of Palladis and his diſciples.” The 
verdure of the meadows and gardens Aer is wt 
ae e e J. * . 


11 


Tbe Velidtial bobilty; 1am Ws, live with 
18 reſtraint, and entertain their friends with 
greater freedom, at their villas, than at their 
palaces in town, It is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
a Venetian muſt feel peculiar ſatisfaction when 
his affairs permit him to enjoy the exhilarating 


view of green * and to breathe the free air 
| of the hag OE TS OL hn 


aq 


a one who W in 0 Gy pent, . 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy ks air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſumme?”s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms © * 
Adjoin'd, 'from each thing met conceives delight, 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 

Or dairy; nee each rural wund. 


I confeſs, for wy own fan; I never felt the 
Fee of thoſe lines of Milton with greater 
ſenſibility, than When 1 paſſed through the 
charming country which is watered by the 
Brenta, after having been pent up in the ter- 
raqueous town of Venice. As one rea ſon which 
induced his Grace to viſit Padua at this time 
was, that he might pay his duty to his R— 
H the D of G; ve waited on that 


prince as ſoon as we had his permiſſion. His 
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R H=—— has: been here for ſome; time with 
his Db, He was very ill at Venice, and 
has been adviſed to remove to this place ſot the 
benefit of the air. It is with much ſatisfaction 
I add, that he is now out of danger, a piece of 
intelligence with which you will have it in your 
power to give POWs to Ok prophet in Eng= 
land. 1. : 10601150) nen 


* 
3 


| No city. in the paar) & leſs. any wih 
the country than Venice, and few can have 
more than Padua; for great part of the ci 

within the walls is unbuilt, and the town in ge- 
neral ſo thinly inhabited, that graſs is ſeen in 
many places in the interſtices of the ſtones with 
which the ſtreets are paved. The houſes, are 
built on porticoes, Which, when the town. was 
well inhabited, and in 4 flouriſhing, condition, 
may have had magnificent appestanee ; but, 
in its preſent ſtate, they rather give it a greater 
air of melancholy and of glbom. 005 b 1% 


The Franciſcan church, dedicated to St. An- 
tonio, the great patron of khiso city, was the 
Place we were firſt led to by nthe Cicerone of 
our inn. The body of this holy perſon is in- 
cloſed in a ſarcophagus; under an altar in the 
middle of the chapel, and is / ſaid to amit a very 
agreeable and refreſhing flavour. Pious Catho-—- 
lies believe this to;be the natural effluvia of the 
ſaint's body 3 While. Hereties aſſert; that the 
perfume (for a Petfume there certainly is) pro- 
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ceeds from certain balſams rubbed on the marble 
every morning, before the votaries come to pay 
their devotions. 1 never preſume to give an 

opinion on conteſled points of this kind z but 1 
1 be allowed to ſay; that if this. ſweet odour 

really proceeds, from the holy. F ranciſcan, be 
emits a very different ſmell from any of the bre- 
thren of that order WT N ever E nee 


N of ee ii 
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The _—_ of pit 3 are Ke ich 
votive, offerings of ears, eq es, arms, legs, noſes, 
and every part almoſt, of the human body; in 
token of gures performed by this ſaint 3 for 
whatever part has been the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
a xepreſentation of it is hung up; in ſilyer or 
gold, according to the enen m 57 
L 
ac mod wo 05g euboin gn, aa 
At 4 ſmall diſtance from thid church is a 
place called the School of St. Antonie. Here 
many of the actions of the. Saint are painted in 
fteſco j; ſome af them by Titian. Many mi- 
racles of a very exttaordinary natute are hete 
recorded. I obſerved one in particular, which, 
if often repeated might endanger the peace of 
families; The Saint thought proper to; looſen 
the tongue of a newborn child, and endue it 
with the faculty of ſpeech z on Which the infant, 


with an imprudence natural to its age, declar- 


ed, in an audible voice, before a large com- 


Poet 1 
"86 VIEW o 1 5 ET Ar | 
pany, who was its real father. The miracles 
attributed to this" celebrated Saint "greatly ex- 
ceed in number thoſe recorded by the Evange- 
liſts of our Saviour; and although it is not 
aſſerted, that St: Antonio has as yet raiſed him- - 
"ſelf from the dead, yet his admirers here record 
"things of him which are almoſt equivalent. 
When an impious Turk had ſecretly placed fire- 
works under the chapel; with: an- intention to 
blow it up, they affirm, that St. Antonio hal- 


loved three times from his marble coffifi, which 


terrified the infidel, and diſcovered the plot. 
This miracle is the more miraculous, as the 
Saint's tongue was cut out, and is actually pre- 
. Terved in a cryſtal veſſel, and ſhewn as a pre- 
cious relic to all who have a curioſity to ſee it. 


I ſtarted this as a difficulty which ſeemed to bear 


a little againſt the authenticity of the miracle; 


and the ingenious. perſon to whom the objec- 0 


tion was made, ſeemed at firſt ſomewhat non- 
pluſſed ; but, after recolle ting himſelf, he ob- 
ſerved, that this, which at firſt ſeemed- an ob- 
jection, was really a confirmation of the fact; 
for the Saint was not ſaid to have ſpoken, but 


only to have hallooed, which a- man can do 


without a tongue; but if his tongue had not 


been cut out, added he, there is no reaſon to 
doubt that the Saint would have revealed the 


0 ee 8 in pho articulate language. Pr 


From the Tower of the TING! ſcan church - 


5 


1 
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we had a very diſtin& view of the beautiful 
country which ſurrounds Padua. All the ob- 
jects, at a little diſtance, ſeemed delightful and 
' flouriſhing ;_ but every thing under our eyes in- 
dicated wretchedneſs and decay. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Padua. 


T E next church, in point of rank, but far 


ſuperior in point of architecture, is that of St. 
Juſtina, built from a. defign of Palladio, and 
reckoned, by ſome people, one of the moſt ele: 


- gant he ever gave. St. Juſtina is ſaid to have 


ſuffered martyrdom-where the church is built, 
which was the reaſon of erecting it on that par- 
ticular ſpot. It would have been fortunate far 
the pictures in this church if the Saint had ſuf- 
fered on a piece of drier ground, for they ſeem. 
conſiderably injured by the damps which ſur- 
round the place where it now ſtands. There is 
a wide area in front of the church, called the 
Prato della Valle, where booths and ſhops are 
erected for all kinds of merchandiſe during the 
fairs. Part of this, which ts never allowed to. 


be profaned by the buyers and ſellers, is called 


Campo Santo, becauſe there a great number of. 


Chriſtian martyrs are ſaid to. have n N. to, 


de ath. 


St. Juſtins's « church is adorned: with many 
altars, embelliſhed with ſculpture. The pave- 
ment is remarkably rich, being a kind of Moſaic 


a 
. 
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work, of marble of various colours. Many other 
precious materials are wrought. as ornaments to 
this church, but there is one, ſpecies of jewels. 
in which it abounds, more than, perhaps, any, 
church in Chriſtendom; which is, the bones of 
martyrs, They have here a whole well full, 

belonging to thoſe who were executed in the 
Prato della Valle; and what is of Mill greater 
value, the Benedictines, to wham this church 
belongs, afſert, that they are alſo in poſſeſſion, 
of the bodies of the two evangeliſts St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. The Franciſcans belonging to a 
Convent at Venice diſpute. the ſecond of thoſe 
two great denen, and abe that they are . 
Juſtins's church being . — impoſture., The 
matter was referred to the Pope, ho gave a - 
deciſion in favour of one of the bodies; but this 
does not prevent the proprietors of the other 
from ſtill perſiſting in their, original claim, ſo. 
that there is no likelihood of the diſpute vn 
finally determined till che day of Judgment, - | 


. The hall of the Town-houſe of Padua is one 
of the largeſt: I ever ſaw. From the beſt gueſs 
I could make, . after. ſtepping it, 1 ſhould think 
it about three hundred Engliſh feet long, by one 
hundred in breadth : che emblematic and aſtro- 45 
logical paintings, by.Gigtto, are much decayed. £ 
This immenſe hall is on the ſecond Hoc, and. ' * / 
is ornamented with the buſts and ſtatues of ſome. 
eminent perſons.” The Cenoteph, of Livy, the 
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| hiftorian, who was a native of Padua, is erefted 
here. The Univerſity, formerly ſo celebrated, 8 
is now, ke every thing elſe- in this oity, on the 
| decline; the Theatre for anatomy could con- 
tin five or Rx hundred ſtudents, but the voice 
| of the Profeſſor is like that-of him who crieth 
in the wilderneſs. 'The licentious ſpirit” of the 
ſtudents, which formerly was carried ſuch' un- 
Warrantable lengths, and made it dangerous to 
walk in the ſtreets of this city at night, is now 
entirely extinct: it has gradually dethined with 
the numbers of the ſtudents, Whether the an- 
dour for literature, for Which the ſtudents of this 
univerſity were diſtinguiſhed, has abated in the 
ſame proportion, I cannot determine; but I am 
informed, that by far the greater nttiber of the 
young men who now attend the univerſity, are 
deſigned for the prieſthood, and apply to the 
ſtudy of divinity as a ſcience, for-comprehend- 
ing and preaching the myſterious parts of which, 
a very ſmall portion of learning has been obſerv- 
ed to ſucceed better than a great del. 


There i is a Goth manufaltory in this city ; 
and L was told, 'that the inhabitams of Venice, 
not excepting the nobles, wear no other eloth 
than what is made here. This particular ma- 
nufactory, it may therefore be ſuppoſed, ſue- 
ceeds vety well ; but the exceſſive number of 
beggars with liel this place ſwarms, is a 
ſtrong proof that trade and manufaQures in ge- 
neral are by no means in a flouriſhing condition. 
: | 
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In the courſe of my life I never ſaw n 
ber of beggars at one time, as attacked us at the 
church. of St. Antonio. The D of H fell 
into a miſtake, analogous to that of Sable in the _ 
Funeral, who complains, that the more money + 
he gave his mourners to look ſad, the merrier 
«they looked. His G— gave all he had in his 
pocket to the clamorous multitude which ſur- 
rounded him, on condition that they would hold 
their tongues, and leave us; on-which they be- 
came more numerous, and more vociferous t 
before. Strangers who viſit Padua will well, 


therefore, to obſerve the goſpel een an 
| N their.chacities . ; 
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Me * 
IN N my 7 Hats Pan! 1 veglected to men- 
. tion her high pretenſions 10 antiquity: the | 
claims Antenor, the Trojan, as her founder; 
13 and this claim is ſupported by claſſical authority. 
35 In the firſt book of the /Eneid, Venus complains 
| | £0 Jupiter, that her ſon Eneas is ſtill a Vaga- 
bond on the ſeas, while Antenor has been per- 
mitted to eſtabliſh himſelf, — build a my in 
Italy. 


Hic tamen Ille urbem Patavi ſedeſque locavit. 


Lucan alfo, in his Pharſalia, deſcribing the 
augur who read in the ſkies the events of that 
deciſive day, alludes to the ſame ſtory of An- 
tenor; 


Euganeo, ſi vera fides memorantibus, augur. 
Colle ſedens, Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 
Atque Antenorei diſpergitur unda Timavi 

. Venit ſumma dies, geritur res maxima dixit;z 
.Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Cæſaris arma. 


* 
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Some modern critics: have aſſerted, that the 
two poets have been guilty of a geographical 
| miſtake, as the river Timavus empties itſelf 
into the Adriatic Gulph near Trieſte, about a 
hundred miles from Padua; and that the Apo- 
nus is near Padua, and about the ſame e 
. Timavus. 


I, PRO Wat Anton built a city 3 the 
river Timavus ruſhes into the ſea, that city 
_ muſt have been ſituated at a great diſtance from 

where Padua now ſtands. The Paduan anti- 
quarians, therefore, accuſe Virgil, without 
ſeruple, of this blunder, that they may retain 
the Trojan Prince as their anceſtor. But thoſe 
who have more regard for the character of Vir- 
gil than the antiquity of Padua, inſiſt upon it, 
that the poet was in the right, and that the 
city which Antenor built, was upon the Banks 
of Timavus, and exactly a hundred miles from 
modern Padua. As for Lucan, he is left in the 
lurch by both ſides, though, in my poor opi- 
nion, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that one of the 


ſtreams which run into Timavus was, at the 


time he wrote, called Aponus, which vindicates 
the Poet, without weakening the relation * 
tween the Paduans and Antener.. | 


The :kabltans al Padua ts ſeem to © 
have been a little afraid of truſting their claim 
entirely to claſſical authority; for an old ſat- 
ä been dug 3 year lg. 

OL 
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.. vith an unintelligible inſcription upon it, this | 
was declared to be the tomb of Antenor, and 


was placed in one of the ſtreets, and ſurround- 
ed with a baluſtrade; and, 10 put the matter 
cnt: of doubt, a Latin inſcription aſſures the reader, 
that it contains the 'body-of.. ths renowned An- 
tenor, who, having eſcaped Troy, had 
drove the Euganei out of the country, and built 
my identel city ol Falun ee 
121 
Though the Paduans find. that Have! aw 
| people ill-natured enough to aſſert, that this! 
ſarcophagus does not contain the bones of the 
illuſtrious Trojan, yet they can defy the ma- 
lice of thoſe cavillers to prove, that they belong 


to any other perſon; upon which negative 


proof, joined to what has been mentioned above, 


they reſt the merit of their e en 1 0 
After remaining a ow: days at Pads; we 
returned to the village of Doglio, where we had 
left our veſſel. We ſtopped, and viſited ſome 
of the villas on the banks of the Brenta. The 
apartments are gay and ſpacious, and muſt be 
delightful in ſummer; but none of the Italian 
houſes ſeem calculated for the winter, which, 


nevertheleſs, I am intormed, is ſometimes -as - 


nora in this e as in England, 


0 . in ee veſſel, we ſoon 
econ a canal, of about twenty-two Italian 


miles in length, which communicates with the 


4 ' 


Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, cam poſque er omnes; | 


1 - 
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Po, and we were drawn along, at a pretty good 
rate, by two horſes.” We paſſed laſt night in 
the veſſel, as we ſhall this; for there is no pro- 


bability of our reaching Ferrara till to-morrow, 


Ihe banks of this famous river are beautifully 

fertile. Finding that we could keep up with the 
veſſel, we amuſed ourſelves the greateſt part of 
the day in walking. The pleaſure we feel on this 
clafſical ground, and the intereſt we take in all 
the objects around, is not altogether derived 
from their own native beauties; a great part of 


it ariſes from che N aged on Ron 


deſcription.” 
The accounts we have had lately of the King 


of Pruſſia's bad health, I ſuppoſe, are not true; 


or if they are, I have good hopes he will reco- 
ver : 1 found them on the calm and ſerene af pet 


which Eridanus wears at preſent, which is not 
the caſe when the fate of any great pet ſon is 


depending. You remember, what'a rage he 
was in, and what a tumult he raiſed, icme- 
diately before the hers of Julius Czſar. 


#45 « 47 


* 


Proluit inſano contorquens vortice * 


Cum ftabulis armenta talit. 
 Dradea caſes theſe lines, T ah f 2 


Then ang ! in lis might, the eas of 1 Fx, 
Ru thro th foreſt, tors the loſey woods; 


K 2 
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And, rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſw ay 

_ HOO MP TT TR das. ee +1 
Rigag i in | his might is F but the reſt is ; 

not ſo ſimple as the original, and much leſs ex- 

preſſive; there wants * an contor quent vor- 

Lic an | | 


{ EY is ee that the poi is 60 ahm 
lebrated by the Roman poets, ſince it is, un- 
OY the 1 river 1 in 1 
4 
| Where every fream in heavenly Fab" hal foe. 


11 ſoems. to have been the favourite river of Vir- 


<Gemina auratus taurino cornua vulta | |. 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta 5, | 
In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis. > 


And Mr. Addiſon, at the ſight of this 3 4 
inſpired with a degree of enthuſiaſm, which does 


| not always animate his Gf. 


Cl 


Fired with a thouland raptures, I furvey, 4 
Eridanus thro' flowery meadows bay ; Rd es” 
The King of Floods! that, rolling o'er their plains, 
'The towering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 


And, proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſhows, 


Diftributes wealth ang plenty 2 he flows. 


 Notwithitanding, all that the Lal poets, and, 


in imigation'of.ichem;-thaſsvof-oher; ads.” 
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have ſung of the Po, I am. convinced that no 


river in the Fame ume 


Thames. ER 43 Fs LE: 1 NS A 

2 j. Da rex? 0". TIX 8-2 IF #5, a * 7 KP, 
Thou too great father of the Britin on eh. 
With joyful pride ſurvey it our lofty 1 yi 404 


White wow tiny oaks their growing od rear, 

And future nayies on thy ores appear, 

Not Neptune's ſelf, from all her fireams, receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives, : 
No ſeas ſo rich; fo gay no banks appear, 4 fs 


No lake fo gentle, and no fpring fo clear; he 
Nor Po fo ſwells the fabling poets lays, © 


While led along the fies his current firays,”” 
As thine, which viſits Wines fam'd —_ 1 

II you. are füt refeaftory; 30d Kang up 12 
the panegyriſs of the Po, 1 "ugh call Denbans 
in aid of my argument, and I hope jou will 


have the. igſte and candour to acknowledge, that 
the following are, beyond compariſon, the 


nohleſt * Ae were written on a river. 


vom i d eee thy ohf 


My eye eee. 2/608 1 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ape. 


Thames, the moſt loy'd of all the Occan's/ſons,” f 


By his old Are, to his embraces runs 
Hafting to pay kis tribute to the ſen 
Like mortal Life to meet Eternity. | 
Though with thoſe fireams he no lenblanee hol, 
EY r e 
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His genuine and leſs guilty wealth explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore; - 
Ober which he kindly fpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty. for th* enſuing ſprings 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers which their children overlay. 
Nor with a ſudden. and impetuous ware, 
Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he bre. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil 


The mower's hopes, nor mock dhe 3 | 


© METS od» | 
But, godlike, his 3 bounty flows: _ 8 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſfings to his banks confned, 1 
But free and common, as the ſea. or wind; 
When he, to boaſt, ot to diſperſe his ſtores, 
| Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, 
Viſits the world, and in his flying towers, 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. 
So that, to us, no thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
O.could I flow like thee,” and make thy fiream, 
My greiit example, as it is my theme fn 


l 


Though deep, yet. clear; though gentle, n not 


dull; 


strang without rage, wihout Oerſlowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 


Whoſe fame in thine, like leder current, . 


1 i 


Fou will n Aden Lam: hard puſhed to 
make out a letter, when I. ſend; you ſuch long 


quotations from the poets. This, however, is 


the trouble of turning to the originals. = 
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not my only reaſon, While we remain on the 
Po, rivers naturally become the ſubje& of my 
letter. I aſſerted, that the Thames has been 
more ſublimely ſung than the favourite river of 
claſſical authors, and 1 wiſhed to lay ſome of my 
ſtrongeſt proofs before you at once, to ſave yaw 
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Ferrara. 
Wr arrived here early this morning! The 
magnificent ſtreets and number of fine buildings, 
ſhew that this hag formerly been a rich and 
flouriſhing city. The preſent inhabitants, how- 


ever, who are very few in proportion to the 
extent of the town, bear every mark of poverty, 


15 


The happineſs of the ſubjeQs in a deſpotic 
government depends much more on the perſonal 
character of the ſovereign, than in a free ſtate; . 
and the ſubjeQts of little Princes, who have but 
a ſmall extent of territory, are more affected 
by the good and bad qualities of thoſe Princes, 
than the inhabitants of great and extenſive em- 
pires. I had frequent opportunities of making 
this remark in Germany, where, without hav- 
ing ſeen the Prince, or heard his character, one 
may often diſcover his diſpoſitions and turn of 
mind, from examining into the circumſtances 
and general ſituation of the people. When the 
Prince 1s vain and luxurious, as he conſiders 
himſelf equal in rank, ſo he endeavours to vie 


ie Prince, on the other hand,” is"fudicious,. 


— 


. 1 the citizens of Ferrara me” be 


— IM PEST wr 
in magnificence with more powerful ſovereigns, 
and thoſe attempts always terminate in the «ry 
preſſion and poverty of his ſubjects; but when 


Aces and benevolent, as the narrow limits of 
bis territories” make it eaſy for him to be ac- 
quainted with the real ſituation and true intereſt 
of his ſubjects, his good qualities operate more 
directly and effectually for their benefit, than if 
his dominions were more extenſive, and he 
hitnſelf obliged to Zovern by" the agency of mi- 
1 0 7 1 
The Duchy of Eee a. 
ed by its own Dukes, many of whom happened 
to be of the character laſt mentioned, and the 
Perrareſe was, for ſeveral generations, one of 
the happieſt and moſt flouriſhing ſpots in Italy. 
In the year 1597 it was annexed'to the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State, and has ever ſinee been gradually 
falling into poverty and decay. It muſt be o 
ing 10 fone Ui eſſentiaP error in the Government 
when a town like this, ſituated in a fertile — 
upon 2 navigable tiver near the Adriatic, re- 
mains in poverty. Except the change of its 
Sovereign, all the other cauſes, which I have 
heard aſſigned for the poverty of n exiſt- | 


" gr of its proſperit n 
e wg He . 


able to preſerve their trade and induftry;” Te” 
they fill retain an old privilege of wearing 
SP 


% 
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ſwords. by their ſides. This privilege; extends to 


the loweſt mechanics, who ſtrut about with 


great dignit y. Fencing 1s the only ſcience in a 
flouriſhing. condition in this town, which fur- 
Diſhes all the towns in Italy with ſkilful fencing- 

_ maſters, Ferrara was famous formerly for a 


manufactory of ſword-blades. The Scotch 


Highlanders, who had a greater demand for 
ſwords, and were nicer in the choice of their 

blades. than any other people, uſed te get them 
from a celebrated maker in this town, of the 


name of Andrea di Ferrara. The beſt kind of 


| broad-ſwords are ſtill called 110 the Wes g 
True ien A 


0 'T here's are two. Fe Natwes o pes te to one 
of the principal churches. One is of Nicholo 
Marquis of Eſte, and the other of Borſo of Eſte, 
the firſt Duke of Ferrara, whoſe memory i 
ſtill held in great veneration in this city. I had 
the curioſity, to go to the Benedictine church, 
merely to ſee the place where Arioſto lies 

| buried. The degree of importance in which 
men are held by their cotemporaries. and by 
poſterity, is very different. This fine fanciful 
old bard has done more honour to modern Italy, 
than forty-nine in fifty of the Popes and Princes 
to which ſhe has given birth, and, while thoſe, 
who were the gaze of the. multitude during 
their lives, are now entirely. forgotten, his fame 
increaſes with the progreſs of time, In his life- 


time, a his <a in the eyes of 


* 
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his countrymes, aroſe from the protection of 

the family of Efte ; now he gives importance, 
in the eyes of all Europe, to the illuſtrious names 


of his patrons, and to * OY a 
" born, a 5 


--W Tbe Emperor, 106 61 his brothers, lodg - 
ed lately at the inn where we now are, Our 
landlord is ſo vain of this, that he cannot be 
ptevailed on to ſpeak on any other ſubje& ; he 
has entertained me with a- thouſand particulars 
about his illuſtrious gueſts ; it is impoſſible he 
| ould ever forget thoſe anecdotes, for he has 
been conſtantly repeating them ever ſince the 
Royal Brothers left his houſe, © I aſked him 

„ what we could have for ſupper. He anſwered,. - 
That we ſhoule ſup in the very fame room in- 
which his Imperial Majeſty had dined. I're- 
peated my queſtion; and he replied, he did not 
believe there were three more affable Princes in 
| the world: 1 faid; I hoped fapper would be 
ſoon ready; and he told me, that the Arch- 
duke was ſond of fricaſſee, but the Emperor pre- 
ferred a fowl plain roaſted. 1 fad, with an air 
of impatience, that I ſhould be much obliged. to 
him if he would ſend in ſupper. He bowed, 
and walked to the door; but, before he difap- 
peared, he turned about and aſſured me, that 
although his Majeſty ate no more than un ordi- 
nary man, yet he paid like an Emperor. bs 


To perpetuate the NEE of this great event 
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1 \ 


of the Emperor and his two Brothers having 
dined at this houſe, the landlord got an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic of his acquaintance to compoſe the follow- 
ing pompous inſcription, which is now N 
upon a None at the door of his inn. 


O | 4 2 
NY. | TABERNA HC DIVERSORIA „ 
Hos pTTES HABURRTT TRES FRATRES | 
coxsh ne amen, ET IN DEUM PIETATE, 
- PRACLAROS,, me 
MARIE THERES. BOHEMLE ET HUNG. 
REGINA, &c. Ke. * 
ET TAT MATRIS,,VIRTUTI, SIMILLIMOS 
ann ARCHIDUCEM, 17 
CEN ET QUIETATIS. CAUSA,,, 1 
& : TERTIO SALEN D. jun M.DCC:LXXY., 
DE POSTERO PRANDIUM, SUMPTUROS 
PETRUM LEOP. MAGN, HETRUC. DUCEM, . 


| ET JOSEPHUMSECUND. ROM. IMPERATOREM, 


. NOS TRL ORNAMENTUM ET DECUS, Sy 
N TEMPOQRIS.LONGITUDO , _ 
HUJUSCE LOCI FELICITATEM Go hand 

- PERENNE | 158 MONTES, . 


No three perfons ever "acquired: ne 


on eaſier terms: it has only coſt then die night's 
= lodging At. an indifferent i inn, hen better r, quar- c 


fy could N be Nb. wn 
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Wurd we left 3 8 - Jandlord ; in- 


ſiſted on our taking fix horſes to each chaiſe, 


on account of the badneſs of the roads, the ſoil 


about the town being moiſt and heavy. Lat- 
tempted to remonſtrate that four would be ſuffi- 


.cient 5 but he cut me ſhort, by proteſting, that 


the roads were ſo very deep, that he would not 
allow the beſt friend he had in the world, not 
even the Emperor himſelf, were be there in 
perſon, to take fewer than ſix. There was no 
More to be ſaid after this ; the ſame argument 
would have been Mt" eth eue on 
. erh e une % een ien hun 


871 N 71 14; 4%] 1 


5 you ae near to e the country 
3 improves in cultivation; and, for ſome 
miles before you enter the town, ſeems one con- 
tinued garden. The vineyards are not divided 
by hedges, but by rows of elms and mulberry 


trees; the vines hanging in a moſt! beautiful 
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to another. This country is not only fertile in 
vines, but likewiſe in corn, olives, and paſturage, 

and has, not without foundation, en the 


name of Bologna la Graff, 


This ton ie will built, and nn the 


number of inhabitants amounting to ſeventy, cr 
perhaps eighty thouſand. The houſes in gene- 


ral have lofty porticoes, which would have a 
better effect if the ſtreets were not ſo narrow; 


but in this particular, magnificence i is ſacrificed 
to conveniency ; for, in Taly, er is " conti- 


dered a8 A war of | 


The Duchy of B had eesti grant. 
ed to it, upon ſubmitting to the Papal dominion. 


Thoſe conditions have been obſerved with a 
degree of punQuality and good faith, which 


many zealous Proteſtants oe ro not woke in 
the pee of Rome. 


| -Bolagis retains- the is a e ſends 


an Ambaſſador: to the Pope's court, and the 


word Libertas is inſcribed on. the arms and coin 
of the State, with the flattering capitals S. P. 


is allowed to remain in the hands of the magi- 
ſtrates, who are choſen by the Senate, which 


formerly confiſted of forty members; but ſince 
this republic came under the ps Alen, as it is 
called, of the Pope, he thought proper to add 
ten more, but the whole fifty ſtill retain the 


K 2 


The civil government and police of the town 


— 
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name of the Quaranta; Mankind, in general, 
are more alarmed by a change of name, in 
things which they have long regarded. with ve- 
neration, than by a real change in the nature of 
the things themſelves. The Pope may have 
had ſome good political reaſon for augmenting 
the number of the council to fifty; but he 
could have none for calling them the Council 
of Fiſty, if the people choſe rather to call fifty 
men aſſembled together the Council of Forty 
One of the Senators preſides in the Senate, and 
is called the Gonfalonier; from his carrying the 
ſtandard (Gonfalone) ef the republic. He is 
chief magiſtrate, is. attended by guards, and is 
conſtantly at the palace, or near it, to he ready 
on any emergeney; but he remains only two | 


| months in office, 234 de geastes uke 1 
n. | ; 


1 1 ial midſt of all this aids of inde⸗ 
pendeney, a Cardinal Eegate from Rome go- 
verns this republic: he is appointed by the Pope, 
with a Vice Legate, and other affifianits: The 
orders which the Legate iſſues, are ſappoſed to 
be with the approbation of the Senate; at leaſt, 
they are never diſputed” by that prudent body 
of men. The office, - which is of higher digni- 
ty than any other. now in the-gift of the Court 


of Rome, continues for three years : at the ex- 


piration of that time, his Holineſs either ap- 


points a new Legate, of confirms the old one 
* 


2 
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_ Thiseccleſiaſtical'Viceroy lives in great magr 
nificence, and has a numerous ſuite of pages, 
equerries, and halberdiers, who attend him 4 
the city. When be goes into er 
nene 55 ene on berme bed 


NT þ 
1 # 
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5 „Tbe Gonfaloier _ es EOS. 
the nſyal matters which regard the police, and 


decide, in common cauſes, accordin g to the 


laws and ancient fdrms of the republic; but 
there is no doubt that, in affairs of great im- 


portance, and, indeed, as often as he chooſes 


to interfere, the Cardinal Legate influences de- 
ciſions. This muſt; be mortify ing to the Sena- 
tors and noble ſamilies, but is leſs ſelt by the 
people in general, who have every appearance 
of 8 under a mild * 


The inhabitants of 8 man on 477 
conſiderable trade in ſilks and velvets, which 


d are manufactured here in great perfection. The 


| country produces immenſe. quantities of oil, 
wine, flax, and hemp; and furniſhes all Eu- 
rope with ſauſages, Macaroni, liqueurs, and 
eſſences. The people ſeem to be. induſtrious, 


and to be allowed to enjoy the fruits gf their 


labour; the markets are moſt plentifully ſupplied 
with proviſions; fruit is to be had in great vas 
riety, a and all excellent i in its Kind ʒ the common 
wine of the country is a light white. wine of an 
agrecable taſte, which. OS. n. to any 


5 


— 
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of the French or German wines to be had here. 
Thoſe who are not pleaſed with the entertain- 


ment they meet with at the inns in this city, it 


be poſſeſſed of a degree of ſuch nicety, both in 


their palates and tempers, as will render them 


exceedingly troubleſome to tbemſelves and o- 


thers, not only in their travels through Italy, 
dut in the See nn of their Wange W | 


r yt 


| There 0 . canes of . WET 
city. What is called the Public Palace, is, by 

far, the moſt ſpacious, but not the moſt ele- 

gant. In this the Cardinal Legate is lodged. 


There are alſo apartments for the Gonfalonier; 


and halls, or chambers, for ſome of the courts 
of juſtice. This building, though of a gloomy 


and irregular form without, contains ſome. vi 
magnificent apartments, and a few good, pic- 
tures: the moſt eſteemed ate, a large one, by 


Guido, of the Virgin, and the infant. Jeſus, _ 


ſeated on the rainbow ; a Sampſon, by Guido 


alſo, refreſhing himſelf. with the water which 
iſſues from the jaw - bone with which he has juſt 


defeated the Philiſtines; and a St. John the 


1 Baptiſt, by Raphael, a duplicate. of. that-in the 

Palais Royal at Paris, but thought, by ſome 
: connoiſſeurs, greatly inferior. For my part, I 
think it is to be regretted, that this great painter 
did not empley the time he ſpent on one of 
them, at leaſt, on ſome ſubje& more worthy of 


9 
688 


ney 
iv 
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his talents. A fingle figure, unemployed, can 
never pleaſe ſo much as a groupe, a in 


ſome intereſting aQion, It is a pity that a pain- | 
"—_ capable, even in a moderate degree, of ex- 


ting the paſſions, ſhould confine his talents to 


ne ßgures. How much more unworthy of 


im who PE alf the 1 8 88 and e of 
the art iq; | 


On his arrival at this ain. the fiſt cje | 


| which ſtrikes the eye of a ſtranger, is a noble 
marble fountain, in the area before the Palazzo 
Publico. The principal figure is a ſtatue of 
Neptune, eleven feet in height; one of his 
hands is ſtretched out before him, in the other 
be holds the Trident. The body and limbs are 
- finely proportioned, the anatomy perfect, the 
character of the countenance ſevere and mo- 
jeſtic. This figure of Neptune, as well as all 


ſutround it, are in bronze. The whole is the 
workmanſhip of Giovanni di Bologna, and is 
| highly eſteemed; yet there ſeems to be an im- 
propriety in making water flow in ſtreams from 
the ad a a or ſyrens. 


"vw! the entrance of thin Legite? s palace, is 

a dronze ſtatue of a Pope. The tiara, and 
other parts of the Papal uniform, are not ſo 
favourable to the ſculptor's genius, as the nak- 


ed ſimplicity in which Neptune appears. A fe- 


the others of boys, dolphins, and ſyrens, which 
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male traveller, however, not extravagantly ſonag 
of the fine arts, would rather be obſerved ad- | 

miring the ſculptor's ſkill in imitating the folds | 
of the Sacerdotal robes, than his anatomical ac- 
curacy in forming the gajrltie © $4 of = 
| the Sea Divinity.” . ee 
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| Bologna. | 
Tas univerſity of ene is one of the 


moſt ancient and moſt celebrated ſeats of lite- 
rature in Europe; and the academy for the arts 
and ſciences, founded by the Count Marſigli at 
the beginning of the preſent century, is ſuffi- 
cient, of itſelf, to engage ſtrangers to viſit this 
city, if there was nothing elſe worthy of their 
curioſity. Over the gate of this magnificent 
edifice is the following liberal ans : 


' BONONIENSE SCIENTIARUM ATQUE ARTIUM 


INSTITUTUM AD PUBLICUM TOTIUS 
ORBIS USUM. 


Here is a moſt valuable library, in three ſpa- 
cious rooms, where any perſon may ſtudy, and 


have the uſe of the books, four hours every day; 


' alſo apartments for the ſtudents of ſculpture, 
painting, architecture, chemiſtry, anatomy, 
aſtronomy, and every branch of natural philo- 
ſophy. They are all ornamented with deſigns, 


models, inſtruments, and every kind of appara- 
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tus requiſite for illuſtrating thoſe ſciences. There 
are allo profeſſors, who regularly read lectures, 

and inſtrud the ſtudents in thoſe various parts 
of knowledge. There is a hall, full of models 
in architecture and fortification, a valuable col- 
eQion of medals, and another of natural curio- 
ſiiies, as animals, earths, ores, minerals, and a 
complete collection of ſpecimens, to aſſiſt the 
ſtudy of the Materia Medica, and every part of 
Natutal Hiſtory. A gallery of ſtatues, conſiſt- 
ing of a few originals, and very fine caſts of the 
beſt ſtatues in Italy. I went one evening to 
the academy of painting and ſculpture; two 
men ſtood in different attitudes on a table, in 
the middle of the room; about fifty ſtudents ſat 
in the amphitheatre around them, ſome draw- 
ing their figures in chalks, others modelling 


them in wax, or clay. As each ſtudent viewed | 


the two men from different points, the variety 
of manner in the different ſtudents, together 
with the alteration. in the Chiaro Scuro under 
each point of view, gave every drawing the ap- 
pearance of being done from a different figure. 
Nothing can be ſo advantageous to the young 

Roden as this kind of exerciſe, which is ſome- 
times praQiſed by day-light, and ſometimes by 
the light of lamps, and muſt give a fuller idea of 
thor of light and ſhade than 18 other e 


1 premium are diſtributed: every year 
| among the reds * the beſt een; in, paint- 


elf tk 4 
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„The Anatomical” Theatre is adorned with 
ſtatues of celebrated phyſicians; and in the 
Muſeum, which belongs to it, there are abun- 
dance of anatomical preparations:; alſo a com- 
plete ſuite of anatomical figures in wax, A 
man and woman in the natural ſtate; the ſame 
with the ſkin and cellular membrane removed, 
the external muſcles of the whole body and 
limbs appearing. In the ſubſequent figures the 

more external muſcles are gradually removed, 
till nothing but the fimple ſkeleton remains. 
Theſe figures are very well rendered, preſerv- 
ing the natural appearance and fituation of the 
muſcles and blood-veſſels, with as much exaQ- 
neſs as could be expected in a work of this 
nature, There are alfo models in wax, of par- 
ticular parts, and of ſeveral of the viſcera of 
the human body ſeparately 3; yet 'thoſe waxen 
models could not ſtand in compariſon with the 
preparations of the real parts in Dr. Hunter's 
muſeum, If brought to that teſt, the Bologna 
| wax-works, though admirable in their kind, 
would appear as their beſt caſts of the Vatican 
Apollo and Laocoon would, if placed beſide the 
originals. Indeed, the real preparations to be 
Teen here, are far inferior to thoſe of that great 
anatomiſt ; who is now poſſeſſed of the moſt 
complete, Sd: moſt accurate collection of ana- 
tomical preparations, that ever was made by 
human ſkill and induſtry. We have faithfully 
performed our duty in viſiting all the churches 
and palaces of this city, which contain ſome of 
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"ho higheſt ſpecimens of art; yet, as the reci- 
tal might be leſs amuſing than the tour itſelf, 1 
ſhall exerciſe your patience with great modeta - 
tion on that ſubjeQ. | 
NI yy erp: 
that large, irregular ſquare, in which the four» - 
tain, formerly mentioned, ſtaWs ; it is: the 
largeſt in Bologna, In the pavement: of this 
church, Caſſini drew his meridian line; and 
within the walls of this ſame edifice the Empe- 
- ror Charles the Fifth was crowned. . : Thoſe 
circumſtances may intereſt. the aſtronomer, and 
the hiſtorian ; but the ſtatue of a ſoldier, which 
ſtands in one of the chapels, engages the atten- 
tion of the pious Catholic. This mau, being at 
play, and in danger of loſing all his money, 
offered up a very fervent prayer to the Virgin 
Mary, for a little better luck; to which ſhe, 
who never ſhewed any favour to gameſters; 
turned a deaf ear. When he found that his bad 
fortune continued, this furious weetch drew his 
ſword, and wounded both the Virgin, and:the 
Infant in her arms. He inſtantly, as. you may 
"ſuppoſe, fell to the ground, deprived of motion; 
he was carried to priſon, and condemned to an 
ignominious and painful death. While he re- 
mained under confinement, he came to a pro- 
per ſenſe of his wickedneſs; and the bleſſed Vir» 
gin was ſo much ſoftened by his repentance; 
but ſhe reftored him to the uſe of his limbs ; 
and the Judges taking the hint, gave him a 
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full pardon. As a ſatigſactory proof of this me- 
morable event, they ſhew the ne nn 
with which the aſſault ö 4 


A W e 3 on af 4 top of 
a hill, about three miles from this city, is in 
polleſſion of a portrait of the Virgin, by St: 
Luke. It is not perfectly known how it came 
there; any enquiry. of that nature ſavours of 
hereſy, and might give offence. The people 
in general are perſuaded of its originality, and 
oe happy in the honour of ſuch. a neighbour. This 
portrait has-wrought many miracles in favour of 
the inhabitants of Bologna. A curious gallery, 
open to the ſouth, and. cloſed by a wall to the 
north, is built all the way from this city to the 
convent. On the open ſide it is ſupported by a 
long row of pillars, and was erected by voluntary 
Contribution, in honour of the Virgin, and for 
the conveniency of pilgrims. 'This long colon- 
nade is about twelve feet in breadth, from the 
| Pillars'to the wall, and of à convenient height; 
all the communities of the town walk once a 
year, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the convent, and 
bring the holy picture to viſit the city. It is 
carried through the principal ſtreets, attended 
by every inhabitant who can afford to purchaſe 
2 wax taper. Duting this proceſſion, the bells 
continue ringing, the cannon are fired, and the 
troops under arms obſerve the 5 ceremo- 
| nies, when the picture paſſes, as if it were 
a Commander in Chief of the forces. The com- 
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mon. people imagine, the  piſtuce is-0xtremely! 


fond of this annual viſit to the town of Bologna 


ey even are colwinced,/.thety if, it ute et 


carried, it would deſcend from, the fame, and; 
walk the whole way on fagt.y but they do not 
deſire to Tee the experiment made, boch becauſe, 


it mig la diſoblige be Visgin, end becauſe if 
there is no. 


the, pifture was ones ſat a walk ing 
knowing whete at would ſte rtr 


le noiagn eic blod ofw bett sue ed 


a Though. the-apbility:of Waagen beg not now 


very rich, many of chair palace ate ſurhiſbed 


in a magnificent taſte, and contain paintings of: 


ie divided inte line ſquare panes, 


which ae jeined together by lead and the 
flaors of all are ſo very iadiffenentiy laid, that 


you aſten feel a looſe hriak ſhaking under your 


beer as you walk dn gh mee fiveſt apanimienth: 


Ir ht n 0g ei d %% e 2h nano 


The ml ner bun- bse pen f ihe palaees 


S I. 


great value. - The palases etc built, ander h 
mented, hne proprietors wert rischer, and 
when the Gneft works of architeQuce and paints; | 
ing equld baiproduced-on:Rafer ering that at 
prevent. |/DThe galleries and apm n:ts area 
ciong and magnificent 5 pet there ane cn 
ſtandes in the molt iſple did, that muſt hurt the: | 
eye of thoſe. who. are accuſtomed-to. that per- 
fett exactneſs in finiſhing which prevails in En- 


Siſh -hoviee, ,- Phe glaſt of me winde o 
ſome, palsoes 


bees en thoſe of the 60> 
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of producing. Raphael is generally allowed tee 
e e bart ee 
teas, the grouping of his figures, the beauty of 


his heads, the elegance of his forms, and the 055 


.correQneſs of dus outlines; yet, in the opinion 
of ſome; he has oſtener {ialated 'thoſe noble 
Adeas of beauty; tranſmitted to us by the'Greek' 
ſculptors, than what he ſaw, or could obſerve, 
an nature. Thoſe who hold this opinion aſſert, 
that the beſt «maſters of the Lombard School 
ſtudied, with equal aſſiduity, the elegance of the 
antique ſtatues, and the ſimplicity of nature 
and from this combined attention to both, with 
geniuſes leſs ſublime; and not ſo univerſal, as 
that of the Roman painter, they have produced 
works equal, if not ſuperior in ſome reſpeds, 
to his. In all this, I beg ydu may keep in your 
remembrance, that Lam not affecting to sive 
any opinion of my own, but merely repeating 
er ue we- err N off Not; 10 973 
A 12919 ity gant ny Jo ann 5 
Nert to Rome itſelii there is, perhaps, no 
town in the world ſo vich in paintings ab _ 
na. The «churches and palaces; beſides many 
admired pieces by other maſters, are full of the 
works of the great maſters who were natives of 
this city. I moſt not lead you among tboſe 
maſter- pieces; it is not for ſo poor a judge as I 
am to point out the peculiar excellencies of the 
Caraccis, Dominichino, / Albano, or compare 


| [tl > | 
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| the energy of Guercino's pencil with the grace 

_ of Guides. With regard to the laſt, I ſhall 

venture to ſay, that che graceful air of his young 

men; the elegant forms, and mild perſuaſive de- 

votion, of his Madonas ; the art with which, to 

all the inviting lovelineſs of female features; he 

joins all the gentleneſs and modeſtywhich be- 

long to the female character, are the peculiar 
2 of this RY Are A 


n requires no OTA in the" art of 4. 
ing, no connoiſſeurſhip, to diſcover thoſe beau- 
ties in the works of Guido; all who have eyes, 
and a heart, muſt ſee and feel them. But the 

picture more admired than all the reſt, and con- 
ſidered, by the judges, as his maſter- piece, 
owes its eminence to a different kind of merit; 
it can claim none from any of the circumſtances. 
above enumerated. The piece I mean is in the 
Sampieri palace, and diſtinguiſhed by a ſilk cur- 
tain, which hangs before it. The ſubject is, 
the Repentance of St. Peter, and conſiſts of two 
figures, that of the Saint who weeps, and a 
young apoſtle who endeavours to comfort him. 
The only picture at Bologna, which can dif- 
pute celebrity with this, is that of St. Cecilia, 
in the church of St. Georgio in Monte. This 
Picture 1 is greatly praiſed by Mr. Addiſon, and 
is reckoned one of Raphael's capital pieces. If _ 
I had nothing elſe to convince me that I had 
no judgment in painting, this would be ſuffi- _ 
__ OT 
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cient. I have examined it over and over with 


attention, and u real deſire of diſcovering: 

its ſuperlutive merit 3 und I have the mortifica- 
nde do Bud, mat 1 cannot iperctive it. Aſter 
this confeſſion; I preſume you will not deſire to 
hear any thing farther from me on che ſubje® 
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N our + wy oo ben to this place; we 
| Paſſed through Raveiinin, a diſkgreeadle town, 
though at one period the ſeat of empire; For, 

after Attila bad left Italy, Valentinian choſe Ra- 
venna, in preferenes to Rome, fot his reſidence, 
that he might always be ready' to repel the Hung 
and other Barbarians, ' who poured from the 
danks of the Danube, and prevent their! pen6- 
trating into Italy. The fams rexfor aferwitds 
induced Theodoric, King of the Oftrogoths, to 
keep his court at this city of Ravenna, after he 
Had defeated: and killed Odoacer, and aſſumed 
the title. of King of Rome, The ruins of his. 

palace and his tomb now form. part of the anti- 
quit ies of Ravenna; among which I ſhall not 
detain you a moment, but proceed to the river 
of: Pifatello, the famous Rubicon, which lies 
between this town and Rimini, and was the an- 

Dient boundary ' between Italy and Ciſalpiae 
Gaul, No Roman, returning to Rome, could 
paſs i in arms OI this, without. being deemed: 


L3 
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an enemy to his country. The ſmall town of 
Ceſenate is ſituated near this brook, and the 
inhabitants value themſelves not a little upon 
their vicinity to. ſo celebrated a neighbour. But 
the people of Rimini have had the malice to 
endeavour to deprive them of this ſatisfaQion : 

they affirm, that the rivulet Luſa, which is far- 
ther removed from Ceſenate, and nearer to . 
themſelves, is the true Rubicon. I have conſi- 
dered this controverſy with all the attention it 
merits; and I am, of opinion, that the pre- 
tenſions of Fiſatello, which is alſo. called Ru- 
gone, are the beſt founded. That you. may 
not ſuſpect my being inſiuenced in my 
judgment by any motives but thoſe of 
juſtice, 1 beg leave to inform you, that it 
is a matter of no importance to me which 
of the rivers is the real Rubicon, for we. 
bad the honour of W both in one way to 
dener AR 17-193 Bog i 
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hyp: „ W Gta Sell, concerhing Cher 
heſitation when he arrived at the banks of this 
river, does not agree with what the hiſtorian 
ſays a little before. Quidam putant captum Im- 
perii conſuetudine, penſitatiſque ſuis & inimico- 
rum viribus, uſum occaſione rapiendæ domina- 
tionis, quam ætate prima concupiſſet. And 
this, he adds, was the opinion of Cicero, who 
ſays, that nn had n in his mouth _ 
verſe: e 


_cwanKdtrn in iT ALY,” 143 
Nam ſi violandum eſt jus -regnandi-gratia- - 
a i vehes pietatem cose, $i; 
SENT OH NGA 174 36817 b BK. . 
* is moſt probable, that Cæſar took his reſo-- 
lution to croſs the Rubicon as ſoon as: Antony 
and Curio arrived in his camp, and afforded 
him a plauſible pretext, by informing him and 
the army of the violent manner in which they 
"had been driven hem Rome by the Conſul Len- 
tulus and the adherents of Pompey, As for the 
phantom „ which Suetonius informs us determin- 
end the DiRatar while he was yet i in heſitation, 
we may either conſider” it .intirely a8 a iftion, 
or as a ſcene : pre viouſiy arranged by himſelf to 
encourage his” army, who may i: ſuppoſetto - 
have had ſeruples in diſobeying a decree of the 
| Senate; which declared thoſe perſons ſacrilegi- 
ous and parricides, devoting them at the ſame 
time to the infernal gods, who ſhould paſs over 
this tiver im arms! Ceſur was not of a \charac-- 
ter to de diſturbed with religious ſcruples; ne 
neber delayed an enterpriſe, we ate told, on 
account of 'unfavourable omens..'- Ne- religiore 
quidem ulla a quoquam incepto abſterritus un- 
quam vel retardatus eſt. Quum immolanti au- 
ee a ee Ia 
& Jubam non diſtulit, &c, & ; 
myo N un A eg icin A ee , 
205 bis- beſitation, therefore; W is 1 
tioned both by Suetonius and Plutarch, has no 
Nr gens 1, the en and W 
EM Mat £0143 * 6 hn ; 
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9 Sie fatus, nos tekebris rapit a mere 
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.of Palins Caſar 3. the picture which 


has 
| | and in all probability more likeneſs. 
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 hough Waal ie in a ſlate of great decay, 
there are ſoma monumenm of antiquity; worthy 
the attention of the cutious traveller. It is the 
ancient Rriminum, : the) firſt--town ef which 
Cæſar 400k poſſeſſion nſter paſſing the Rubi- 
con, ,In. the -marRet-place thare. ig a kind. of 
one pedeſtal, with an inſeription, declarisg, 


chat on it Cinſas bad ſieod and baraagned bis 


army ; but the ambenticity of this is not aſcer- 
tained to e fan He. liga! 


o nu gon meaty. 
We nent paſſed through Peſaro, a very agree- 


- able te n? better built and, paved than the o- 


ther towns ud have ſeen on the Adnatic- More. 
Ia the market - place there is a handſotne foun- 


tain, and a ſtatue of Pope Urban the Eighth, 


* * 


— 1 
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ia a ſitting: poſture. In the churches of this- 
toben there are ſome! pitures by Baroccio, a 

painter, Whoſe works ſome people eſteem very 


the manner af Raphael and the tints of Gor- 
reggio, not without ſucceſs. He hvedgbour: 
the middle of the ſixteenth century, and his- 
colours ſeem to have improved by time. I ſay, 
feem; for, in reality, all colours loſe: by time: 
but the operation of ſun aud air on pistures, 
_ bringing all che colours to a kind of uniſon, / oc- 
-cahions what is called Harmony, and is thaught 
an improvement on fame pictures. This raad, . 
along the Adriatic.coaſt, is exttemely pleaſant. 
| " Fedri« Bosa we: procetded: to Fand, a little 
_ town, of\nearly the ſame ſiae, hut moce popu- 
lous. It derives: its name from a Temple of 
. Fortune ¶ Fanum Fortune], which ſtaod here 
Italy, however religious they may be, arg proud 
prove their.conneQions with thoſe celebrated heath-- 
An itnage of the Goddeſs Fortuse is 
e fountain in the maket- place, 
and the inhabitants ſhaw ſome ruius, which they 
pretend helong to the ancient Temple of For- 


tube 3 but what cannot be diſputed, c the 
ruins of a triumphal arch in white. marble, erer 
teil in honour of Auguſtus, and which was great- 
ly damaged by the artillery of: Pope Paul the 
Second, when he beſieged this town in the year 
1463. m 4 adorned 
Adr 38 on" 955 r 


highly, and we is thought tg have imitated 5 
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with ſome excellent pictures; there is one par- 
ticularly in the cathedral church, by Guercino, 


which is much admired; The ſubject is the 
marriage of Joſeph: it conſiſts of three prin- 


22a 
Virgin. 
i 48 1 * 4 » 


A few miles 3 mn be 
ver, Metro, where Claudius Nero, the Roman 


defeated Aſdrubal, the brother of Han- 


-nibak: This was, perhaps, the moſt important 
victory that ever was gained by a Roman Ge- 
neral; for, had Aſdrubal been victorious, or 


been able to effect a junction with his brother, 
the troops he brought from Spain would have 


become of triple value as ſoon as they were un- 
der the direction of Hannibal; and it is not im- 


probable that, with ſuch a reinforcement, that 
moſt conſummate General would have put an 


end to the Roman State; the glory of Car- 


thage would have begun where that of Rome 


ended; and the hiſtory of the world would have 
| en quite) different from what it is. Horace 
ſeems ſenſible of the infinite importance of this 


victory, and proclaims with à fine poetic en- 
*thuſiaſm, the obligations which Rome owed to 


the family of the hero who obtained it, and 


the terror which, before that 1 15 ern 
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belles, Quid ecken eee W e 11 
Teſts Metaurum flymen, et Aſdrubal 
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Dievictus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio teneb riss 7 
primes im fn aderes :; 
fis per ure Afer ut Masse 
ee Ceu gamma per tedas, vel Eüutus ge 


Urry 3 
er Siculas equitayit asd. 
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1 0270 came tical to Selce, a OY 
port town upon this Toaſt, "There" is nothlbg /- 
remarkable in this town, except during the 
time of the fair, which is held there once a 
| year, .to which a great concourſe of merchants - . 
_ reſort, from Venice, and all the towns on both 
ſides of the Adriatic; alſa from Sicily, and 
the Archipelago. England carries on a very. 
profitable trade with all the towns in Romag- : _ 
nia, from Which our merchants purchaſe great 
quantities of raw ſilk, and afterwards ſell Its... | 
when manufactured, to the inhabitants. They 
provide them alſo in Engliſh cotton and linen 
cloths, of every kind. 


* 


* ; 
The diſtance between > Senegallid and 1 a 
is about fifteen miles. We travelled moſt of - 
this road after it was dark, much againſt the 
inclination of the Italian ſervants, who affured 
us, that it is often infeſted with robbers. Thoſe - 
fellows, they told us, come ſometimes from the 
coſt of Dalmatia, attack travellers on this 
road, carry what booty can be got, on board 
their boats, which are never at a great diſ- 


| VrEEW OF 8OCTHPTY And 
tance, and:then? fail zo the, oppoſite 
to ſome other: part of the coaſt... {As we travet- 
Ka pr over the ſandy road, ſome men, in 


they Dur company 
was too numerous to be ALES but they at- 
tempted, ſecretly, ip cut off the trunks from 
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LNCONA infact to; have been founded by 


Syracuſans who: had fied: from the tyranny of 


Dionyſus The town originally was built 
upon a hill, but the houſes have been gradually 


extended down the face of the eminende, to- 


higheſt part ; from whence there is a moſt ad- 
vantageous view of the town, the country, and 
the ſea. This church is ſuppoſed to be placed 
on the ſpot where n temple, dedicated to Venus, 
formerly ſdood: the ſame. mentioned by Juve- 


nal, when be ſpeaks of a large turbot caught 


on this _ _— a to. the. Emperar 
Dotaitian, 


by 998 : k 7 
hehe If q 28 7: 1 . 43 $5 ©, c 71 3 34. 73 


Indicit Adriaci ſpatium admirabile bomb, 


Ante domum Veneris, quam 3 
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be n and bee * . Sond 
lity of the ground, will prevent this from being 
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a beautiful town, but it has much the appear- 
ance of becoming a rich one. Some of the 
nobility have the firmneſs and good ſenſe: to 
deſpiſe an ancient prejudice, and avowedly 
proſecute commerce. New houſes are daily 
building, and the ſtreets are animated with the 
buſlle of trade. I met with ſeveral Engliſh tra- 
ders on the Change, which ſeemed crowded 
with ſea-faring men, and merchants, from 
Dalmatia, Greece, and many parts of Europe. 
Ihbere are great numbers of Jews eſtabliſheq in 
- this city. I know not whether this race f 
men contribute greatly to the proſperity of a 10 
country; but it is generally remarked, that 
thoſe places are in a thriving condition to which 
they reſort. They have a ſynagogue here, and 
although all religions are tolerated, theirs is 
the only ſoreign worſhip allowed to be publiciy 
exerciſed. The commerce of Ancona has in- 
creaſed very rapidly of late years; and it is 
evident, that the Popes who firſt thought of 
making it a free port, of encouraging manu- 
facturers, and of building a mole, to render the 
harbour more ſafe, have injured Venice in a 
more ſenſible manner, than thoſe who thun 
dered bulls againſt that republic ; but it is much 
to be queſtioned, whether the former, by their 
_-eficouragements to commerce, have augmented 
their own ſpiritual importance in the ſame pro- 
portion er have the Ian riches of their 
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Men who have received a liberal veucatine; 
and have adopted liberal ſentiments prviduy 

i 0 their engaging in any particular profeſſion, 
will carry theſe ſentiments along with them 
through life: and, perhaps, there is no pro—-— 
feſſion in which they can be exerciſed with 
more advantage and utility, than in that of 
a merchant. In this profeſſion, a man of the 
character above deſcribed, while he is augment- 
ing his own private fortune, will enjoy the 
agreeable reflection, that he is like wiſe inereaſ- 
ing the riches and power of his country, and 
giving bread to thouſands of his induſtrious 
countrymen. Of all profeſſions, his is in its 
nature the moſt independent: the merchant 
does not, like the ſoldier, receive wages from 
his ſovereign; nor, like the lawyer” and phy- 
ſician, from his fellow- ſubjects. His wealth 
often flows from foreign ſources, and he is un- 
der no obligation to thoſe from whom it is de- 
rived. | The habit which he is in, of circulat- 
ing millions, makes him lay lefs ſtreſs on a few 
_ * guineas, than the proprietors of the largeſt 
e ſtates; and we daily ſee, particularly, in coun- 
tries where this profeſſion is not conſidered as 
: degrading, the commercial part of the inhabi- 
tants giving the moſt exalted proofs of gene- 
roſity and puhlic ſpirit. But in countries where 
nobody, who has the ſmalleſt claim to the title 
out being thought ta have demeaned himſelf, 
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fewer examples! of this: nature will be found:- 
and in every cuan ], is mut be acknowledged, 


that thoſe who have not had the — 05 


a liberal eduestiom ! he have been: bred from. 
their infancy to trade 3 Who have been taught: 
0 conſider money as the moſt valuable of- 


ſoſe ; who: are continually revolving in- their 
minde, te the - excluſion af all other ideas, the 
various mass of inoteaſing their ſtock; 10 ch. 


direct obſec of attention, than to any other 
claſs of men; it ſwells in their imagination, is 
ratad beyend its real. worth, and, at length, 
by an inverſion of the Chriſtian--precept;. it is 
conſidered as the one thing pvesdful, to be 


eee ene e gd 
e ee, 
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ert and is agitated by the buſtle of 
buſiaeſi, the mind of the inhabitants are apt 
to be fo much engroſſed with the affairs of this 
world, as almoſt tp forget that there is another ; 
__ and: neither the true reſhigionz/ nor falſe ones, 


Have ſuch hold of their minds, s in places 


where there is mere poverty, and leſs worldly 
gSccupution. In the firſt; they - cotifider the re- 


monſtrarices of prieſts and confeffors as imer- 


ruptions to buſineſs ; ; and, without ng] to 


all things, and to value themſelves, and 
others, in proportion to the quantity they poſ- 


Fought with the moſt untemitting ardour, 


"MW 
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deſpiſe the ccremenics.| of ;religion ;/-like - ie 
ſpeculative Sceptic or Infidel,. the hurried wa- 


der huddles them over as faſt as poffible, that 


be may return to occupations: more congenial 


| wan the katie. ef bi mind. The preachers 


may cry aloud, and ſpare not; they may "lift 
ug dels voices like trumpets, proclaiming the 
nothingneſs of ee £06 all which it con- 


tains; it is in vain. Men who have been 


trained to the purſuit of money from their 


Childhood, who have beſtowed infinite pains 
to acquire it, and who derne all their impor- 


tance ſcom it, moſt naturally have a partiality 


fur this, world, where riches progure: fo many 


_ flattening diſtinQions ;| and a+ prejudice againſt 
. that in which they pratuge none: bus in tons 


Where there is little trade, and great numbers 


_ of poor people, where they have much ſpare 
tima, and ſmall comfort in this world, the clergy 
baye an eafier. taſk if they ate tolerdbly aHdu- 


dun, in duming the attention of the inhabitants 


to the other. Ia Roman Catholi towns of this 


_ Grſcription, we ſee the: people continually! pac- 


ing up and down the ſtteeu, with wax tapers. in 
- their, hands, They liſten, with ſod attention, 
_ bv all tha prieſt relates concerning that inviſible 
country, that Land of Premiſe, wbhete thaie 
hopes ae placed z they ruminate, with -cotm- 
placenqy, gn the. happy: period When Ay alſo 
| hall have their! good things ; they bear their 
-prefent rags. with — in * 
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the white raiment and crowns of gold, -which, 
they are told, await them; they languiſh* for 
_ the happineſs: of being promoted to that lofty 


ſituation, from whence they may look down, 
with ſcorn, on thoſe to whom they now lock 


up with envy, and where they ſhall retaliate | 
on their wealthy neighbeurs, whoſe” riches, 
at preſent, they 613" u their own po- 
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This town r hors; beth the Ade of 


its commerce with T ufkey, to the contagious 
diſeaſes which prevail in that country, Cle- 


ment XII. as ſoon as he determined to make it 


a free port, erected a lazzaretto. It advances 
a little way into the ſea, is in the form of a 
pentagon, and is a very noble, as well as uſeful, 


edifice. He afterwards began a work, as ne- 


ceſſary, and ſtill more ex penſive; I mean the 


Mole built in the ſea, to ſkreen the veſſels in 


the harbour from the winds, which frequettly 
blow from the oppoſite ſhore of the Adriatic 
with great violence. This was carried on with 
redoubled ſpirit by Benedict XIV. after his 
T quarrel- with Venice, has been continued by 


the ſucceeding Popes, and is now almoſt finiſh- 


ed. This building was founded in the tifitis of 


the ancient Mole, raiſed by the Emperor Trajan. 
The ſtone of Iſtria was uſed at firſt; till the ex- 


- portation of it was prohibited by the republic of 
Venice, who had no reaſon to wiſh well to this 
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work. But a quartry of excellent ſtone was 
afterwards found near Ancona, as fit for the 
purpoſe; and à kind of ſand, Which, when 
mixed with lime, forms a compoſition as hard 


ing, which is above two thouſand feet in length, 
one hundred in breadth, and about ſixty in 
depth, from the ſurface of the ſea. A ſtu- 
pendous work, more analogous to the power 


and revenues of ancient, than of modern, 


| __ 


Near to this nands the: Triumphal 23 as 
it is called, of Trajan. This is an honorary 
monument, erected in gratitude to that Empe- 
- ror, for the improvements he made in this har- 


bour at his own expence. Next to the Maiſon 
Quarr6e at Nimes, it is the moſt beautiful and 
the moſt entire monument of Roman taſte and 
magnificence I have yet ſeen, The fluted 


Corinthian pillars on the two ſides are of the 
fineſt proportions; and the Parian marble of 
which they are compoſed, inſtead of having 
acquired a black colour, like the Ducal palace 
of Venice, and other buildings of marble, is 


preſerved, by the ſea vapour, as white and 


ſhining as if it were freſh poliſhed from the 
Tock, I viewed this charming piece of anti- 
quity with ſentiments of pleaſure and admira- 
tion, which ſprang from a e of the 
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as any ſtone, is brought from the neighbourhood = 
of Rome; and no other is uſed for this build> 
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1 HE ond: fven e 0 d pier, ups 
through a fine country, compoſed of a. nums 
ber of beautiful | hills and intervening vallies, 
Loreto itfeif is a mall town, Rtusted on an 
eminence, abont three miles from the ſea. 1 
expecteti to have found it a more magnificent; 
at leaſt a more eommodions, town for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers. The inn · kecpers do 
not diſturb the Uevotioh ef the; pügrims by the 
lururies of either bed ot board. 1 have not 
ſeen worde drcommodatians ſince I entered 
Italy; chan at ie inn here. This ſeems furs 
reer. 
any town in England were as much frequent- 
105 nenen fourth houſe would be nen 
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The Holy (Thapel when ee 
| knows, was originally a ſmall. houſe in Nazar 
Teth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary, in 'which 
the was fahited by the Angel und where The 
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bred our Saviour. After their deaths, it was. 


held in great veneration by all believers in Jeſus, 


vw and at length conſecrated into a chapel, and 
dedicated to the Virgin; upon which occaſion 
St. Luke made that identical image, which is 


ſtill preſerved” here, and dignified with the 
name of our Lady of Loretto. This ſanctified 


edifice was allow to ſojourn in Galilee as long 


as that diſtri was inhabited by Chriſtians ; but 


who infidels got poſſeſſion of the country, a 
band of angels, to ſave it from pollution, togk 
it in their arms, and conveyed it from Nazareth 


to a caſtle in Dalmatia. This fact might have 
been called in queſtion by incredulous people, 


had it been performed in a ſecret manner; but, 


that it might be manifeſt to the moſt ſhort- 


fichted ſpectator, and evident to all who were 
not perfectly deaf as well as blind; blind; a blaze 


of celeſtial light, and a concert of divine muſic, 
accompanied it during the whole journey; be- 


ſides, when the angels, to reſt themſelves, ſet 
it down i in a little wood near the road, all the 


trees of the foreſt bowedd their heads to the 


ground, and continued in that reſpectful poſ- 
ture as long as the Sacred Chapel remained ; 


among them. But, not having been entertained 
with ſuitable reſpe& at the caſtle above - men- 


tioned, the ſame indefatigable angels carried it 
over the ſea; and placed it in a field Belonging 


to "a noble lady, called Lauretta, from whoni 
the Chapel takes its name. This field happen - 
ed unfortunztely to be frequented at that time 
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by highwaymen'and \murderers: a circumſtauee 
wick which the angels undoubtedly were not 
acquainted when they placed it theres. Aſter 
they were better infor med, they removed it to 
the top of a hill belonging to two bröthers, 
where they imagined it would be perfectly ſe- 
cure from the dangers of robbery or aſſaſſing-' = 
tion; but the two brothers, the proprietors 6 
the ground, being equally enamouted of their 
new viſitor, became jealous / of each other, quars = 
relled; fought, and fell by mutual wound A.. 
der chis fatal cataſtrophe, the angels in walt- 
ing finally moved the Holy Chapel to the emi- 
nence where it uo ſtands, and has ſtood theſe 
four hundred eee loſt” all reli for : 
ee, root tune SA e 
1865 [7 30 4 ourhtigot ed? 35 e ib tt. Vll H oh 
To lence the captious objeAions of. cavik 
lers, and give full ſatisfaction to the” candid! - 
inquirer, a deputation of reſpectable perſons 
vas ſent from Loretto to the city of Nazareth, 
who; previous to their ſetting out, took the 
dimenſions of the Holy Houſe with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneſs. On cheir artival at Na- 
Zareth, they found the citizens ſcarcely reco- 
vered from their aſtoniſument; for it may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, that the ſudden diſappearance 
of a houſe from the middle of a town, would 
naturally occafion a conſiderable degree of ſur- 
_ Priſez/ even in the moſt philoſophic minds. The 
landlords had been alarmed in a particular man- 
ner, and had made enquiries, and offered re- 


tive. They felt heir inteneſt much >afſe&ed; 


* 
: 
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mo VISW o sort KS 
wel eve Ge edna hens! - 
able wo got any ſatifaRtory aocomit ofthe fut · 


by this incident 3 for, as hauſes had never be- 
fore been conſidered ac neee, their value 
fell immediately. This indeed might be pardly 
owing io certain evil minded perſons, who,” 
taking atvantage of the public alarni, for ſelfiſh 
Purpoſes, (circaluted-a report, that ſeveral v3 her 
houſes were on the wing; and would molt” pro. 

bably diſappear! in a der des. This fail be- 
ing ſo mueh dhe obje& of attention at Nangrerh, 
and the builders of that city deacluriogy they: 
wonld as foon!build npon tijuick - ſandz aste 
vacant ſpace whith- the Chapel bad left la t its 
departure, the deputies from Loretto gha n 
difficulty in diſcovering the foundation of that 
edifice, which" they carafully bomparad With 
the dimenſiom they had brought from Loretta, 
und found that they tallied: wendy. Of this 
they made oath at their vetutn ; aud in the 


mind ef every mtional perſon; it nemains u 


longer 2'queſtion, | whether his is the cenl houſe 


Which the Virgin Mary inhabited, er note 


Many of thoſe particulars are barrated with 
other ciroamftunces in books which are fold 
here; but 1 have been in formed af ont cr um 
Nance, which has nut himhetto een pobliſhed 


in any bock, ani wineb, 1 date Feat, gan 
will think ougbt tobe made known; for the be- 


neſit of ſuthre travellers. This mont ing, im- 
mediately beſore we leſt the inn, to viſit the 


i 
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of H — engaged at Venice, took me aſide, 


Him I ſhould 
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Holy Chapel, an Italian ſervant, whom the 


— 


and told me, in a very ſerious manner, that 


ſtrangers were apt ſecretly to break off little 
s 7* . . to N Santa 
might bring them good fortune ; but he ear- 
neſtly entreated me not to do any ſuch thing : 
for he knew a man at Venice, who had broken 


pieces of the ſtone belonging 


off x ſmall corner of one of the ſtones, and 
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HE Sacred; Chapel Rants, due eaſt and welt, 


— the farther end of a large church of the moſt 


1 


durable ſtone of Iſtria, which has been built a- 


round it. This may, be conſidered as the exter- 


nal covering, or as a kind of great coat to the 
Caſa Santa, which has a ſmaller còat of more 


precious materials and workmanſhip. nearer; its 
body. This internal covering, -or caſe, is 
the choiceſt marble, aſter a plan of San Lr 


no's, and ornamented with baſſo relievos, the 


workmanſhip of the beſt ſculptors which Italy 


could furniſh in the reign of Leo the Tenth. 


The ſubje& of thoſe baſſo relievos are, the hiſ- 
tory of the Bleſſed Virgin, and other parts of 


the Bible. The whole caſe is about fifty feet 


long, thirty in breadth, and the ſame in height; 
but the real houſe itſelf is no more than thirty- 


two feet in length, fourteen in breadth, and at 


the ſides, about eighteen feet in height; the 


centre of the roof is four or five feet higher, 


The walls of this little Holy Chapel are com- 


46 
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oblong ſquare ſhape, laid one upon another, in 
the manner of brick. At firſt fight, on a ſuper- 
ficial view, theſe red · coloured oblong ſubſtances” 
appear to be nothing” elſe than common Italian 
bricks; and, which is ſtill more e, 
on a fichad: and third view, with all poſſible: 

attention, they ſtill haye the ſame appearance: ' 
There i is not, however, as we were aſſured, a 
ſingle particle of brick in their whole I . 
tion, being entirely of a ſtone, which, though 

it cannot now be found in Paleſtine, was for- 
merly very common, particularly In the neigh- 
bourhood of Nazareth: There is a ſmall inter- 
val between the Walls of the ancient houſe, and 
the marble caſe. The workmen, at firſt, in- 
tended them to be in conta&; from an opinion, 
founded either upon groſs ignorance or infideli- 
ty, that the former ſtood in need of ſupport 
from the latter; but the marble either ſtarted 
back of itſelf, Sow ſuch impious familiarity, ' 
being conſtious of its unworthineſs ; or elſe was: 
thruſt back by the coyneſs of the Virgin brick, 

it is not ſaid which. But it has certainly kept 

at a proper diſtance ever ſince. While we exa- 

mined the baſſò relievos of the marble caſe,” we 

were not a little incommoded by the numbers of 
pilgrims who were conſtantly crawling around 
it on their knees, kifling the ground, and ſaying 
their prayers with great fervour. As they crept 
losg, . diſcovered ſome degree of eagerneſs | 
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to be neareſt the wall z not, I am perſuaded, ; 


with, = view of ſaving their own labour, by con- 


| tradting the citcunifetence of their circuit; but 
from an idea that the evolutions they were per- 


forming, would be the more beneficial to their 
ſouls, the nearer they were to the Sacred 


' Houſe, This exerciſe is continued in propor- 


5 us the eee * the patient. 


11 aa eee is an 'infoription 3 by 
Be which it appears, that any perſon. who enters 
N with arms is, ipſo-fſaQo, excommunicated, 


| INGREDIBNTES cuba ARMIS $UNT. 
2  EXCOMMUNICATI. 


There are alſo the ſevereſt. denunciations a- 


5 gainſt thoſe who carry away the ſmalleſt parti - 


cle of the ſtone and mortar belonging to this 

Chapel. The adventure of the burnt breeches, 
and others of a fimilar nature, which are induſ- 
trioufly circulated, have contributed as much as 


any denunciation, to prevent ſuch attempts. 


Had it not been for the impreſſions they make, 
ſo great was the eargerneſs of the multitude to 
be poſſeſſed of any portion of this little ediſice, 


14 


that the whole was in danger of being carried 


away; not by angels, but Pr nes in * 
ö 


The Holy Houſe i is divided, within, into two 
unequal portions, by a kind of grate-work of 


/ 
at 
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filver. The diviſion towards the weſt is about 
' three-fourths of the whole; that to the eaſt is 
called the Sanctuary. In the larger diviſion, 
which may be conſidered as the main body f 
the houſe, the walls are left bare, to ſhnew the 
true original fabric of Nazareth ſtone. Theſe 
ſtones, which bear ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to 
bricks, are looſe in many places. I took notice 
of this to a pilgrim, who entered with us: he 
ſmiled, ſaying, “ Che la non habbia paura, 
c Padron mio, queſti muri ſono piu ſolidi degli 
Gs Appenini. At the lower, or weſtern wall, 

there is a window, the ſame through which 
the angel Gabriel entered at the Annunciation.' 
The architraves of this window are covered 


with ſilver. There are a great number f 


golden and ſilver lamps in this Chapel; I did 
not count them, but I was told there were 
above ſixty; one of them is a preſent from 
the republic of Venice: it is of gold, and 
weighs thirty-ſeven pounds: ſome of the ſilver 
lamps weigh from one hundred and twenty; to- 
one hundred and; thirty pounds, Atthe upper 

end of the largeſt room is an altar, but ſo low, 
that from it you may ſee the famous image 
which ſtands over the chimney, in the ſmall 

room, or Sanctuary. Golden and ſilver angels, 

of conſiderable ſize, kneel around her, ſome 


offering hearts of gold, enriched with diamonds, © 
and one an infant of pure gold. The wall of 
the Sanctuary is plated with ſilver, and adorned 
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gifs of i Kinds, - The rute of the vu. N 
gin herſelf by no means correſponds with the 


8 


N 


dar v, N N h any 


fine furniture of her houſe: the is a little wo- 


man, about four feet in height, with the fea- 


_ tures and contplexion- of & negro. Of all the 
ſeulptors that ever exiſted, afluredly St. Luke, 
by whom this figure is ſaid to have been made, 

is the leaſt of a flatterer; and nothing can be 
a ſtronger proof of the bleſſed Virgin's contempt 
for external beauty, than ber being ſatisfied 


wich this repreſentation of her; eſpecially if, 


as I am inclined to: believe, her face and per- 


ſon vreally reſembled theſe - beautiful ideas of 


ber, conveyed by | the pebeils of Raphael, 


Corregio, and Guido. The figure of the in- 
fant Jeſus, by St. Luke, is of a- piece with 
that of the Virgin: he holds a large golden 
globe in one hand, and the other is extended: 


if 


it the a& of bleſſing. Both figures have crowns = 


on their heads, enriched with: diamonds: theſe 


were preſents from Ann of Auſtria, Queen of 


France. Both arms of the Virgin are incloſed- 
within her robes, and no part but her face is- 
to be ſeen ; her dreſs is moſt magnificent, but 
in a wretched bad taſte: this is not furpriſing,s/ 


for ſhe has no female attendant. She has par- 


ticular clothes for the different feaſts held in 
cent, is always dreſſed and nndrefled by the 


prieſts belonging to the Chapel; her robes are 


14 . 
a 
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ornamented with all kinds teme 9 EL 


| eee een ae n 


| Ther is 8 dual place behind 66 ; 
into whieh we were alſo admitted. This is a 
favour ſeldom refuſed to flirangers of a decent 
appearance. In this they ſhew the chimmey, 
and ſome other furniture, which, they pre- 
tend, belonged to the Virgin when ſhe lived 
at Nazareth; particularly a little earthen por- 
ringer, out of which the infant uſed to eat 
The pilgrims bring rofaries, little cruciſixes, 
and Agnne Dei's, which the obliging prieſt 
ſhakes: for half a minute in this diſn; after 
which, it is bee ved, they acquire the virtue of 
curing various diſeaſes; and proue an excellent 
preventative of all temptations of Satan, The 
gown which the image had on when the cha- 
pel arrived from Nazareth, is . | 
and IE vet . erh e e 
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this Chapel, and in the church in which it 
ſtands The muſic we heard in the Chapef 
was remarkably fine. A certain number of the 
chaplaitis are eunuchs, who perform the double 
duty of "ſinging the offices in the choir, and 
faying  rhaffes at the altar. The canonical 
law, which" excludes perfons'in their ſituation _ 
front the prieflnocd, is eludec by a very extra- 
ordinary expedient, which, I ſhall leave you to 
_ gueſs, e e 
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Tue jewels and riches to be ſeen at any one 
time in the Holy Chapel, are of ſmall value in 


compariſon of thoſe in the treaſury, which is a 


large room aqdjoining to the veſtry of the great 
church. In the preſſes of this room ate kepft 
thoſe preſents which. royal, noble, and rich 
bigots of all ranks have, by oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, and injuring their families, ſent to this 
place. To enumerate every particular, would 
fill volumes. They conſiſt of various utenſils, 
and other things in ſilver and gold; as lamps, 
candleſticks, goblets, crowns, and crucifixes; 
lambs, eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, angels, virgins, 
and infants: then there are cameos, pearls, 


gems, and precious: ſtones. of all kinds, and in 


great numbers. What is valued above all the 
other jewels is, the miraculous. pearl, wherein 
they aſſert, ' that Nature has given a faithful 
delineation of the Virgin, fitting on a cloud, 
with the infant Jeſus in her arms. I freely ac- 


knowledge, that I did ſee ſomething like a wo- 
man with a child in her arms; but whether 


Nature intended this as a portrait of the Virgin 


Mary, or not, I will not take upon me to ſay ; 
yet I will candidly confeſs (though, perhaps, 
{ome of my friends in the north, may think it 


is ſaying too much in ſupport of the Popiſh 


opinion) that the figure in this pearl bore as 


great a likeneſs to ſome pictures 1 have ſeen 


of the Virgin, as to Ns female " Fwy, net” 
A i res, ths 
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There was not room in the preſſes ON ule 


treaſury, to hold all the filver pieces which 4 if 


have been preſented | to | the Virgin. Several. 


other preſſes in the volley, they told us, were \ 36 
completely full, and they made offer to ne 
. but our curiofity was already ſatiated. | "300 


It is ſaid, that thoſe pieces are cat} 
melted down, by his Holineſs, for the uſe of 
the State; and alſo, that the moft precious of 
the jewels are picked out, and ſold for the 


ſame purpoſe, falſe ſtones being ſubſtituted in 
ty ir room. This is an affair entirely between 

he Virgin and the Pope: if ſhe does not, $i 
X Ki no other Pre. who has a T0 to com- 


. 3 
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